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D  E  D  I 


T  O 


All  the  P  L  A  N  T  E  R  S 


OF  THE 


British  Sugar-Colonies. 

HIS  little  trail,  firft  written 
for  the  inftruition  of  a  young 
planter,  is  now  prefented  to 
the  public  in  hopes  of  doing 
more  general  good,  and  hum¬ 
bly  dedicated  to  you,  Gentlemen,  as  to  the 
moll  proper  patrons,  without  any  expecta¬ 
tion  of  other  reward,  than  that  of  a  candid 
perufal.  If  the  precepts  here  inculcated  are 
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confonant  to  plain  reafon,  and  confirmed  by 
experience,  the  Propofer  will  think  his 
pains  amply  rewarded,  by  promoting  your 
intereft  with  that  of  the  public  :  if  other- 
xvife,  let  this  be  rejected,  and  a  better  fcheme 
of  planterfhip  propounded  for  the  general 
practice.  But  even  in  that  cafe,  I  fhall  have 
a  right  to  claim  the  merit  of  being  a  whet- 
flone  to  fharpen  the  ingenuity  of  other  men, 
in  the  fervice  of  their  country :  or,  as  a 
witty  old  poet  expreffes  it  much  better  than 
I  can  tranflate, 

Fungar  ’vice  coiis ,  acutum 


Redder e  qua?  ferrum  valet ,  exors  ipfa  fecandi. 

The  Author  confefles  his  want  of  acute- 
nefs  to  treat  well  a  fubjeft,  which  hath  em¬ 
ployed  the  pen  of  Virgil,  Columella,  and 
feveral  other  great  Genii  of  antiquity  ;  for, 
being  grown  old,  his  faculties,  if  ever  keen, 
have  loft  much  of  their  edge :  he  is  indeed 
paffed  the  ambition  of  acquiring  reputation 
by  authorfhip  :  for,  if  that  had  been  his 
view,  he  could  not  have  paid  his  court  to 
Fame  in  this  remote  corner  of  the  world, 
where  fire  can  never  have  the  power  of  con¬ 
ferring  dignity,  or  of  founding  her  golden 

trumpet : 


trumpet :  nor  would  he  have  chofen  a  to- 
pic  of  which  the  meaneft  overfeer  thinks 
himfelf  an  admirable  judge  ;  becaufe  well 
aware  that  it  is  the  hardell  talk  imaginable 
to  write  .with  applaufe  upon  fo  trite  a  fub- 
jed.  This,  Gentlemen,  you  will  fee,  he  has 
treated  with  the  utmoil  plainnefs,  aiming 
much  more  at  perfpicuity,  than  ornament. 
Brilliant  metaphors  and  other  glittering  em- 
bellifhments  are  proper  decorations  for  works 
of  Fancy,  which  never  charms  the  modern 
critic  fo  much  as  when  drefs’d  like  a  fafhi- 
onable  lady,  in  all  the  fplendor  of  wit,  beau¬ 
ty,  and  other  finery  of  ribbons,  laces,  bugles, 
fringes,  flounces,  and  flowers.  But  fuch 
gaiety  would  ill-become  the  gravity  of  that 
venerable  matron  Agriculture,  whom  I  have 
the  honor  of  introducing  to  your  favor. 
Her  drefs  mull  be  Ample  and  unaffeded, 
becoming  thofe  reverend  grey  hairs  with 
which  old  age  has  adorned  her  head  :  but 
old  as  fhe  is,  her  afped  has  more  winning 
graces  than  drefs  and  beauty  can  bellow ; 
even  fuch  as  virtue,  temperance,  and  exer- 
cife  ufually  confer  upon  folid  fenfe,  and  ma¬ 
ture  judgement.  By  thefe  charms  Agricul¬ 
ture  captivated  all  the  renowned  legitlators, 
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patriots,  foldiers,  orators,  and  poets  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  who  giadly  devoted  their  hours  of 
retirement  to  this  admirable  InftruCtrefs,  and 
her  induftrious  lifter  Experience. 

In  thofe  days  when  Rome  was  in  its  me¬ 
ridian  of  virtue  and  glory,  it  was  common 
to  fee  a  dictator  religning,  with  pleafure,  all 
.the  pomp  of  a  triumph  to  till  his  little  farm  ; 
2s  if  Agriculture  was  the  only  genuine  pa¬ 
rent  of  eafe,  innocence,  temperance,  health, 
wifdom  and  fortitude.  Certain  it  is  howe¬ 
ver  that  the  bell  plowmen  were  the  braved; 
generals,  and  the  wifeft  politicians  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth  ;  as  if  the  fame 
qualifications  were  equally  requifite  to  form 
thofe  very  different  characters.  This  I  con- 
fefs  feems  a  paradox  at  fir  ft  view ;  but  upon 
clofer  examination  will  appear  not  lefs  true 
of  a  good  planter,  than  it  was  formerly  of 
a  Roman  hufbandman. 

A  liberal  education  is  undoubtedly  the 
principal  ingredient  neceflary  to  form  a 
good  planter,'  who  ought  at  leaft  to  know 
the  rudiments  of  all  the  fciences,  if  he  at¬ 
tains  not  the  maftery  of  them :  but  to  be 
more  precife,  let  us  take  a  fhort  view  of  the 
proper  qualifications  of  a  planter  in  his  pub¬ 
lic 
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)-JC  and  private  capacity.  If  he  is  born  to  a 
large  eftate,  or  has  acquired  it  by  induftry, 
he  mull:  expe<ft  to  be  a  member  of  the  le- 
gillature,  and  of  the  military  order  alfo.  In 
the  former  character  he  mu  ft  underftand 
the  whole  fcience  of  good  policy,  founded 
upon  the  nature  and  ends  of  government  in 
general ;  and  in  particular  upon  the  confti- 
tution  of  Britain  his,  mother  country,  and 
of  the  Ifland  which  he  inhabits.  The  true 
intereft  of  that  will  be  promoted  moft  ef¬ 
fectually,  by  the  inftitution  of  good  laws 
for  the  encouragement  of  credit  and  com¬ 
merce,  to  the  advantage  of  fair  traders,  and 
to  the  utter  extirpation  of  all  clandeftine 
commerce,  that  canker  at  the  heart  cf  civil 
fociety%  but  more  efpecially  by  fuch  Laws 
as  will  effectually  fecure  the  J ajety  of  his 
Country,  both  from  within,  and  from  with¬ 
out.  To  that  end  the  wife  policy  of  Bar- 
badoes  with  refpect  to  Settlers,  is  moft  wor¬ 
thy  of  imitation  by  the  other  Britiflr  Sugar- 
Colonies  :  for,  fervants,  as  well  artificers,  as 
others,  at  the  expiration  of  their  fervitude, 
are  there  made  Landholders  of  three,  four, 
or  five  acres,  and  by  that  means  become 
permanently  wterejled  in  the  prefervation  of 

the 
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the  Ifland.  But  the  fervants  aft  of  this, 
feemingly  intended  for  increaiing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  our  inhabitants,  is  nothing  better  than 
a  mere  mode  of  raifing  part  of  the  annual 
tax.  At  Jamaica  the  law  is  much  the 
fame :  but  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  the 
patriots  of  that  Illand  can  juftify  their  tame 
acquiefcence  under  fuch  a  fruitlefs  law :  and 
it  is  yet  more  wonderful  that  they  fhould 
fubmit  to  a  fhameful  monopoly  J  of  great 
trafts  of  land  fo  inconfiftent  with  all  views 
to  the  populoufnefs  of  a  country,  fubjeft 
both  by  its  great  extent,  and  high  moun¬ 
tains,  to  inteftine  wars  not  poffible  to  be 
fuppreffed  by  a  few ;  and  fituated  fo  near 
two  powerful  Nations;  the  one  aiming  at 
univerfal  dominion,  and  the  other  peculiarly 
ambitious  to  recover  an  antient  poffeffion 
taken  from  them  by  conquell.  If  thofe 
Gentlemen  who  grudge  a  fmall  portion  of 
their  lands  for  poor  fettlers,  would  compute 
how  far  preferable  a  lefs  pojfefjicn  is  with 

certainty ,  to  a  greater  without  it ,  they  could 

'  not 

%  If  the  Legiflature  of  Jamaica  would  raife  a  great 
part  of  their  annual  tax  upon  uncultivated  lands,  the 
engroflers  muft  be  obliged  to  fell  cheap,  or  fuffer  them 
to  be  fold  by  the  Receiver  General  under  the  fanftion  of 
a  law,  giving  a  good  title  to  all  buyers. 
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not  be  fo  blind  to  their  own  real  intered  as 
to  bar  the  door  againft  all  kind  of  Settlers 
both  rich  and  poor :  efpecially  when  it  is 
conlidered,  that  by  an  higher  culture,  a  lefs 
quantity  of  land  will  yield  much  more  pro¬ 
fit,  .than  a  very  large  trait  ill  cultivated. 

The  true  patriot  therefore  will  not  grudge 
a  fmall  portion  of  his  lands  to  render  his 
country  populous,  as  well  knowing  that  the 
very  exidence  of  it  depends  upon  the  num¬ 
ber  and  good  difcipline  of  its  inhabitants : 
for,  by  that  means  all  attempts  of  infurrec- 
tion  will  be  prevented.  It  is  true,,  that  an 
infurreition  never  can  be  fuccefsful  in  thefe 
Iflands,  while  Britain  has  fuch  ample  pow¬ 
er  to  fupprefs,  and  take  vengeance  upon  re¬ 
bels  ;  yet  the  very  attempt  may  be  the  caufe 
of  much  blood  (lied,  and  the  mafTacre  of  the 
m°ft  brave  men,  who  are  ever  foremoll  in 
dangei  for  the  public  defence.  But  a  nu¬ 
merous  body  of  white  men  intereded  in  (he 
foil,  and  well  difciplined,  not  only  diile  fuch 
rebellious  machinations  in  the  birth ;  but 
are  able  and  ready  to  repel  any  invafion  by 
our  mod  powerful  neighbours :  and  if  the 
bulk  of  our  people  confids  (as  it  ought  to 
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do)  of  Artizans,  workmanjhip  will  become 
cheaper ,  and  they  themfehes  grow  much 
richer,  by  having  more  employment ;  for  then 
every  man,  who  can  pay,  will  be  glad  to 
have  all  the  conveniencies,  and  even  the  ele¬ 
gancies  of  life  about  him.  The  wife  Le¬ 
gislator  will  furely  confider  thefe  points  very 
maturely,  and  provide  timely  for  all  theexi- 
gencies  of  his  country :  for,  as  fr, caution 
is  the  eldeft  fon  of  Wifdom,  by  Valor;  fo 
Heedleffnefs  is  the  child  of  Folly,  begotten 
by  Stupidity.  The  former  guards  againft 
every  future  evil,  and  when  not  to  be  pre¬ 
vented,  is  moft  refolute  in  repelling  public 
injuries :  but  the  latter,  ever  laughing  at 
diftant  dangers,  is  the  firft  to  fly  like  a  cow¬ 
ard,  when  they  are  prefent. 

In  the  capacity  of  a  foldier  the  accom¬ 
plished  planter  muft  be  well  read  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  former  wars ;  and  become  intimate¬ 
ly  acquainted  with  all  the  famous  Generals 
of  antiquity,  as  to  their  characters,  genius, 
difcipline,  Stratagems,  and  achievements. 
Among  the  maxims  of  the  belt  and  wifefl: 
of  them,  he  will  find,  that  the  meanejl  enemy 

is  not  to  be  defpifed ,  and  the  greatejl  may  be 
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fubdued  by  fuperior  Generalfhip  *.  Inftead 
of  being  inactive  in  times  of  peace,  the  good 
foldier  will  think  it  the  moft  proper  feafon  for 
training  his  men  without  interruption  to 
good  difcipline:  for,  by  that  only,  a  fmall 
body  will  overcome  a  numerous  army  with¬ 
out  it ;  as  Alexander’s  few  Veterans  did  the 
innumerable  hofts  of  Perfia  :  for,  every 
trained  foldier  well  knowing  and  depending 
upon  the  fupport  of  his  fellows,  adis  with 
confidence  ;  and  irrefiftibly  too,  by  the  force 
of  the  whole  body  united  in  one  compadt 
Phalanx. 

As  a  magiftrate  he  muft  be  acquainted 
with  the  common  forms  of  juftice,  and  our 
ftatute-Iaws.  In  his  private  character  he 
muft  be  an  adept  in  figures,  and  in  all  the 
arts  of  mconomy ;  fomething  of  an  archi¬ 
tect,  and  well  fkilled  in  mechanics ;  becaufe 
there  is  in  every  plantation  a  variety  of 
buildings  and  machinery,  upon  the  right 
contrivance  and  ufe  of  which,  much  of  the 

planter’s  fuccefs  depends.  He  muft  alfo  be 

an 

*  Our  juftly  celebrated  Hero,  the  late  Duke  of  Mail- 
borough,  proved  the  advantage  of  fuperior  Generalfiipy  by 
many  fignal  victories  over  the  armies  of  France,  which 
always  were  more  numerous,  and  probably  as  well  difci- 
plined. 
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an  expert  fugar-boiler,  and  diftiller,  if  he  ex- 
petfs  to  make  the  raoft  of  his  eftate.  It  is 
obvious  of  what  benefit  a  little  phyfical  /kill 
will  be  to  his  lick  negroes ;  at  leaft  enough 
to  cure  fuch  f  acute  difeafes  as  are  incident 
to  the  country  he  inhabits;  together  with 
proper  diet,  and  kitchen-phyfic,  which  are 
generally  more  efficacious.  But  every  plant¬ 
er  ffiould  be  more  particularly  a  very  Ikilful 
hulbandman ;  becaufe  upon  the  right  cul¬ 
ture  of  his  foil  depends  abfolutely  the  quan- 

tityy  and  in  a  great  meafure  the  quality  alfo 
of  his  produce. 

It  is  very  true,  that  much  time  and  clofe 
application  mull:  be  allowed  for  the  accjui- 
lition  of  all  thefe  accomplifhments ;  and 
every  planter  can  afford  it,  when  the  cares 
of  the  day  are  over.  But  there  ffill  remains 
a  more  arduous  talk,  to  become  a  real  prac¬ 
tical  philofopher  by  the  concjueff,  or  govern¬ 
ment 

r  j  I  t>  f  ,  . \  . 

t  Acute  difeafes  are  often  fo  fudden  and  violent  in  thefe 
climates,  that  all  remedies  come  too  late,  before  a  Ikilful 
phyfician  can  be  called  :  in  pleurifies  and  inflammatory  fe¬ 
vers  the  celebrated  Dr.  James’s  powders  have  effe&ed 
wonderful  cures,  well  worthy  the  notice  of  our  practiti¬ 
oners  :  as  the  famous  Dr.  Ward’s  excellent  medicines  have 
done  in  chronical  difeafes.  In  many  of  thofe  cafes,  both 
tar-water  and  lime-water  are  of  admirable  ufe. 
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ment  of  all  the  human  paflions:  for,  if  thefe 
are  not  under  abfolute  fubjedion  to  right 
reafon ;  how  can  the  planter  exert  all  the 
focial  virtues  upon  fo  many  and  great  occa- 
fions,  as  muft  every  day  call  them  forth  ? 
Or  how  can  he  govern  fome  hundreds  of  his 
dependents  with  eafe  to  himfelf,  and  hap- 
pinefs  to  them,  without  all  the  influences  of 
a  good  example  ?  White  fervants  as  well  as 
negroes  are  the  planter’s  dependents :  and 
if  according  to  the  principles  of  humanity, 
the  latter  ought  to  be  treated  with  great 
kindnefs,  how  much  more  is  it  due  to  the 
former,  who  are  directors  of  the  others  la¬ 
bors,  and  Hand  in  a  nearer  relation  to  us  ? 
Upon  a  generous  treatment  of  them  there¬ 
fore  much  of  the  planter’s  profperity  will 
depend  :  for,  gratitude  is  the  ftrongefl  ob¬ 
ligation  upon  honeft  minds  to  diligence,  and 
diligence  is  ever  moft  adive,  when  it  runs 
hand  in  hand  with  content,  good  humor, 
and  chearfulnefs.  Juftice,  temperance,  pa¬ 
tience,  and  fortitude,  tho’  cardinal  virtues 
of  the  higheft  quality,  muft  be  the  planter’s 
conftant  familiars,  ever  ready  to  do  right  to 
thofe  who  fuffer  wrong ;  to  exhibit  a  life  of 
fobriety,  chaftity,  and  beneficence,  as  a  pat¬ 
tern 
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fern  to  be  imitated  by  all  his  family ;  to  bear 
patiently  the  vulgar  weakneffes  of  frail  human 
nature ;  and  even  the  perverfenefs  of  thofe 
under  his  charge ;  to  fupprefs  wickednefs  by 
fuitable  punifhments,  and  to  encourage  good- 
nefs  with  generality ;  and  after  all,  to  bear 
profperity,  or  adverfe  events,  with  equani¬ 
mity,  and  a  becoming  fortitude.  Every  fo- 
cial  and  private  virtue  mull  therefore  enter 
into  the  compofition  of  a  good  planter,  who 
afpires  to  aft  his  part  well,  on  this  ftage  of 
life,  and  to  make  his  exit  with  felf-approba- 
tion,  and  univerfal  applaufe. 

That  every  planter  in  general,  and  my 
own  countrymen  in  particular,  may  arrive  at 
that  honor  and  felicity,  is  the  principal  de- 
iign  of  this  eflay,  and  the  ardent  defire  of. 


Gentlemen, 

Tour  faithful  Servant , 


S.  M. 


I 
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ESSAY  on  PLANTERSHIP. 


Y  Plantership  I  underftand  the  art 
of  managing  a  fugar-plantation  to  the 
beft  advantage;  fo  as  to  make  it  pro¬ 
duce  the  moft,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  To  effeCt  a  defign  fo  com- 
prehenfive,  it  is  neceflary  to  underftand  every  branch 
of  the  art  precifely;  to  plan  every  fcheme  with  ma¬ 
ture  premeditation ;  and  to  exercife  all  the  arts  of 
eeconorny  in  the  execution  :  for  as  a  fugar-plantation 
is  the  moft  expenfive  kind  of  eftate  ;  fo  the  clear  pro¬ 
fit  of  it  will  be  more  or  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  ma¬ 
nager’s  frugality.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  a  good 
planter  to  infpeCt  every  part  of  his  plantation  with 
his  own  eyes ;  to  place  his  provifions,  ftores,  and 
utenfils  in  regular  order,  and  in  fafe  repofitories ;  that, 
by  preferving  them  in  perfection,  all  kinds  of  wafte 
may  be  prevented. 

But  as  negroes,  cattle,  mules,  and  horfes  are  the 
nerves  of  a  fugar-plantation,  it  is  expedient  to  treat 

B  that 
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that  fubje&  with  feme  accuracy ;  for  the  fuccefs  of 
the  whole  confifts  chiefly  in  this,  as  in  a  well  con- 
ftru&ed  machine,  upon  the  energy  and  right  difpo- 
fition  of  the  main  fprings,  or  primary  parts. 

Firft  then,  let  us  confider  what  is  the  right  or 
rational  method  of  treating  negroes  ;  for  rational 
beings  they  are,  and  ought  to  be  treated  accordingly  ; 
that  is,  with  humanity  and  benevolence,  as  our  fel¬ 
low  creatures,  created  by  the  fame  Almighty  hand, 
and  under  the  fame  gracious  providence,  to  whom 
the  heft  and  greateft  of  the  human  fpecies  owe  their 
exigence,  and  are  accountable.  The  fubordination 
of  men  to  each  other  in  fociety  is  eflentially  neceflary 
to  the  good  of  the  whole ;  and  is  therefore  a  juft  rea- 
fon  for  the  benevolence  of  fuperiors  to  their  inferiors. 
The  meaneft  individual  has  then  an  equal  right  to 
civil  protection  with  the  greateft,  and  to  a  fhare  of 
what  the  earth  produces,  as  the  natural  reward  of  his 
labor :  The  loweft  condition  is  not  a  juft  ground  for 
contempt  or  negled,  no  more  than  the  color  of  a 
man’s  completion  is  for  uncharitablenefs  ;  and 
whatever  Europeans  may  think  of  it,  the  diftin&ion 
between  the  vulgar  of  the  moft  free  government  and 
the  negroes  of  our  colonies  is  little  more  than  nominal  i 
for  he  that  is  forced  to  hard  labor  in  fupport  of  life,  is  as 
much  a  Jlave  to  necejfity ,  as  negroes  are  to  their  own¬ 
ers.  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  former  may 
chufe  his  mafter ;  but  it  is  out  of  his  power  generally 
to  chufe  a  better  :  he  that  pays  him  a  pittance  for  his 
labor,  does  his  duty,  and  all  that  he  owes ;  but  ftill 
the  daily  labor  proceeds,  and  neceflity  will  make  no 
abatement  for  fteknefs,  or  other  accidental  inabilities; 

and  the  tender  mercies  of  parifh- officers,  like  the  mi- 
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fer’s  largeffes,  adminifler  but  little  comfort  to  a  fick 
man,  and  perhaps  a  numerous  offspring.  But  negroes 
purchafed  by  the  Britifh  planters,  are  redeemed  from 
abfolute  flavery  to  a  degree  of  liberty,  much  greater 
than  the  fubje&s  of  abfolute  power  in  Europe  :  for  they 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  written  laws,  by  which  their 
lives  and  little  properties  are  fecured  ;  and  being  fub- 
je&  to  fuch  correction  as  children  are  to  parents,  or 
apprentices  to  mailers,  feldom  receive  more  punifh- 
ment  for  felonies,  than  criminals  do  in  Britain  for 
petty  larcenies:  for  as  it  is  the  interefl  of  every  plan¬ 
ter  to  preferve  his  negroes  in  health  and  flrength ;  fo, 
every  aCfc  of  cruelty  is  not  lefs  repugnant  to  the  maf- 
ter’s  real  profit,  than  it  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  hu¬ 
manity  :  and  if  a  manager  confiders  his  own  eafe ,  and 
his  employer’s  interefl,  (as  he  mufl  do  if  he  is  an 
honefl  man)  he  will  treat  all  negroes  under  his  care 
with  due  benevolence  ;  for  good  difcipline  is  by  no 
means  inconfiflent  with  humanity :  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  evident  from  experience,  that  he  who  feeds  his 
negroes  well,  proportioneth  their  labor  to  their  age, 
fex,  and  flrength  *,  and  treats  them  with  kindnefs 
and  good  nature,  will  reap  a  much  larger  produdl,  and 
with  infinitely  more  eafe  and  felf-fatisfa£lion,  than 
the  moil  cruel  Egyptian  tafk-mafler,  who  flarves  his 
negroes,  or  chaflifes  them  with  undue  feverity.  E- 
very  man  then  who  wifhes  to  grow  rich  with  eafe, 
mufl  be  a  good  oeconomifl ;  mufl  feed  his  negroes 
with  the  mod  wholefome  food,  fufllcient  to  preferve 
them  in  health  and  vigor.  He  mufl  alfo  treat  them 

B  2  with 


#  Hoe-plowing  or  holing  ftiff  land  is  an  heavy  labor  that  ought  to 
be  relaxed  often  by  eafier  work,  which  by  good  contrivance  roa)  be 
done  to  equal  benefit,  and  ought  to  be  done. 
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w»th  juft  ice  and  tendernefs ;  not  fuffering  the  Jeaft 
injury  to  be  done  by  any  one  to  another  :  for,  tho* 
a  mafter  may,  and  ought  to  forgive  fmall  injuries  to 
hirnfeJf,  it  is  not  in  his  power  confiftently  with  juftice, 
to  forgive  injuries  done  to  another,  without  due  com- 
penfation.  In  cafe  of  ficknefs,  the  good  planter  will 
exercife  in  perfon  his  utmoft  care  and  tendernefs  in  the 
adminiftration  of  proper  phyfic,  and  food,  with  an 
unfparing  hand  :  for,  to  be  parftmonious  in  fuch  cafes, 
is  both  weak  and  wicked.  Common  experience 
points  out  the  methods  by  which  a  planter  may  pre- 
ferve  his  people  in  health  and  ftrength.  Some  of  his 
moft:  fruitful  land  fhould  be  allotted  to  each  negro  in 
proportion  to  his  family,  and  a  fufficient  portion  of 
time  allowed  for  the  cultivation  of  it;  but  becaufe 
fuch  allotment  cannot  in  long  droughts  produce 
enough  for  his  comfortable  fupport,  it  is  the  incum¬ 
bent  duty  of  a  good  planter  to  have  always  his  ftores 
well  filled  with  Guinea  corn,  yams,  or  eddas,  befides 
potatoes  growing  in  regular  fucceflion  :  for  plenty  be¬ 
gets  chearfulnefs  of  heart,  as  well  as  ftrength  of  body, 
by  which  more  work  is  effe&ed  in  a  day  by  the  fame 
hands,  than  in  a  week  when  enervated  by  want  and 
feverity.  Scanty  meals  of  New  England  corn  may 
fuftain  life;  but  it  is  our  own  produce  only  which  can 
impart  athletic  vigor:  and  yet  if  the  labor  of  produc¬ 
ing  our  own  provifions  was  fairly  computed,  and 
compared  to  the  expence  of  purchafing  that  of  North 
America,  I  dare  affirm,  the  latter  will  be  found  as  ex- 
penftve,  tho’  much  lefts  wholefome  and  nutritious.  It 
is  therefore  matter  of  juft  concern  to  fee  the  cultivation 
of  provifions  fo  generally  neglected  in  our  colonies, 
where  there  is  not  wanting  in  any  plantation  fome 

kind 
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kind  of  foil,  adapted  by  nature,  or  improveable  by  art, 
to  the  production  of  fome  fort  of  provifions.  This 
general  negleCt  (if  my  opinion  may  be  admit¬ 

ted)  is  one  great  caufe  of  our  general  poverty :  for, 
while  the  planter  feeds  his  negroes  fcantily,  or 
with  unwholefome  food,  how  can  he  expeCt  much 
labor  and  plentiful  crops  ?  Such  expectations  are  vain 
and  fruitlefs !  He  therefore  who  will  reap  plentifully, 
muft  plant  great  abundance  of  provifions  as  well  as 
fugar-canes :  and  it  is  nature’s  oeconomy  fo  to  fruCtify 
the  foil  by  the  growth  of  yams,'  plantains*,  and  po¬ 
tatoes, 

*  Plantains  are  the  principal  fupport  of  all  the  negroes  at  Jamaica  ; 
and  are  alfomuch  cultivated,  at  great  expence  of  manure,  in  Barbados  : 
but  ought  not  to  be  folely  depended  upon,  in  climates  fubjedl  to  hurri¬ 
canes.  A  celebrated  planter  and  oeconomift  of  that  ifland,  who  raifed 
an  immenfe  fortune  from  very  fmall  beginnings  only  by  planting,  af¬ 
firmed,  that  he  fed  conftantly  at  leaft  300  negroes  out  of  12  acres  of 
plantains.  How  that  excellent  produce  came  to  be  fo  long  negle&ed  in 
this  ifland,  is  ha;d  to  guefs  :  but  at  prefent  the  r.egledt  leems  to  be 
founded  upon  a  vulgar  error,  that  plantains  cannot  thrive  in  any  other 
than  low  moift  foils.  In  fuch  places  (no  doubt)  they  flourifh  moft 
luxuriantly  :  but  yet  they  thrive  and  bear  fruit  abundantly  on  mount¬ 
ains,  and  in  marlhes  5  and  in  the  dricft  black  mold,  upon  marie  or 
rocks,  and  even  in  fharp  gravelly  foils,  as  may  be  evinced  by  numberlefs 
inftances.  Beiides  the  advantage  of  having  a  large  produdt  of  our 
provifio.n,  independently  of  cafual  fupplies,  we  may  by  that  means  pre¬ 
vent  the  monopoly  of  corn,  and  in  fome  meafure  the  conftant  drain  of 
our  current  cafli,  which  the  New  England  traders  now  carry  to  St.  Eufla- 
tius,  for  the  purchafe  of  French  fugar,  rum,  melofles,  and  other  fo¬ 
reign  manufadlures.  A  bafe,  deftrudtive  trade,  which  (if  not  eftedtually 
prevented)  will  infallibly  exalt  the  French  iflands  upon  the  ruins  of 
thefe  colonies.  This  illicit  trade  is  audacioufly  carried  on  in  the  face  of 
the  fun,  by  the  moft  flagitious  race  of  men  j  by  parricides  who  flab  their 
country  to  the  heart,  that  they  may  fuck  their  fubflftence  from  its  vital 
blood.  Yet  even  thefe  abandoned  wretches  have  been  able,  with  the 
help  of  thieves,  pickpockets,  and  robbers,  to  cafl  a  general  odium  upon 
the  honeft  name  of  informers,  purely  to  fereeu  their  wicked nefs  from 
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tatoes,  as  to  yield  better  harvefts  of  fugar  by  that  very 
means,  than  can  be  produced  by  many  other  arts  of 
cultivation  :  fo  bountiful  is  the  Creator,  to  make  that 
moft  for  our  intereft,  which  is  moft  our  duty.  However 
plenty  of  wholefome  food  may  be  conducive  to  health, 
there  are  alfo  other  means  equally  neceflary  to 
ftrength,  and  the  longevity  of  negroes,  well  worth  the 
planter’s  attention  :  and  thofe  are,  to  chufe  airy,  dry 
fituations  for  their  houfes,  and  to  obferve  frequently 
that  they  be  kept  clean,  in  good  repair,  and  per- 
feaiy  water-tight;  for,  naftinefs,  and  the  inclemen¬ 
cies  of  weather  generate  the  moft  malignant  difeafes. 
If  thefe  houfes  are  fituated  alfo  in  regular  order,  and 
at  due  d:ftances,  the  fpaces  may  at  once  prevent  gene¬ 
ral  devaluations  by  fire,  and  furnilh  plenty  of  fruits,  and 

pot-herbs,  to  pleafe  an  unvitiated  palate,  and  to  purify 
the  blood. 

Thus  then  ought  every  planter  to  treat  his  negroes 
with  tendernefs  f  and  generofity,  that  they  may  be  in¬ 
duced  to  love,  and  obey  him  out  of  mere  gratitude; 
and  become  real  good  beings  by  the  imitation  of  his 
benevolence,  juftice,  temperance,  and  chaftity :  for 
nothing  influences  the  conduft  of  mankind  fo  much 
as  the  example  of  fuperiors,  who  are  always  in  view  : 

and 

deletion,  and  condign  puniftiment :  but  whatever  they  may  fay,  whofe 
tongues  are  no  Hander,  the  informer  who  brings  fmugglers  to  the  bar  of 
juftice,  .is  the  beft  friend  to  his  country  j  while  thofe  traytors  to  it 
ihould  be  fcorned  and  defpifed  aspirates  upon  the  fair  trader,  and  as  the 
greateft  peft  to  civil  fociety  j  from  whence  they  ought  to  be  driven 

by  the  conftant  difcouragement  of  every  man  pretending  to  common 
honefty. 

f  It  is  a  general  but  a  bad  maxim,  to  fnijh  apiece  of  wsrk,  ivben'it 
is  begun  i  for  the  alteration  of  weather,  and  the  hardnefs  of  labor,  muft 
require  changes  and  intermiftions. 
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and  therefore  a  good  planter,  for  his  own  eafe  and 
happinefs,  will  be  careful  of  fetting  a  good  example, 
as  the  belt  means  of  propagating  the  gofpel-morality. 
Having  thus  hinted  the  duties  of  a  planter  to  his  ne¬ 
groes,  let  the  next  care  be  of  cattle,  mules,  and  horfes: 
for  thefe  creatures  are  next  in  degree  valuable  to  their 
owner.  The  planters  of  Barbados  (who  are  perhaps 
the  moft  Ikilful  of  all  others,  and  exaft  to  a  nicety  in 
calculations  of  profit  and  lofs)  are,  with  refpea  to  their 
cattle,  the  moft  remifs  of  any  in  all  the  iflands ;  as  if 
the  carriage  of  canes  to  the  mill,  and  of  plantation-pro¬ 
duce  to  the  market,  was  not  as  effential  as  any  other 
branch  of  planterfhip.  At  Barbados  in  particular,  the 
care  of  thefe  animals  is  of  more  importance,  becau  e 
the  foil,  worn  out  by  long  culture,  cannot  yield  any 
produce  without  plenty  of  dung.  Some  planters  are 
neverthelefs  fo  ingenioufly  thrifty,  as  to  carry  their 
canes  upon  negroes  heads;  not  only  degrading  hum' 
nature  to  the  toil  of  brutes,  but  ading  in  that  reipeit 
diametrically  oppofrte  to  their  own  apparent  mterel  , 
which  cannot  be  ferved  more  effeaually,  than  by  fav- 
incr  the  labor  of  human  hands  in  all  cafes  where  t  ie 
labor  of  brutis  can  be  fubftituted.  To  that  end  no 
means  of  preferving  thofe  creatures  in  health  an 

ftrength,  ought  to  be  neglefted. 

The  firft  care  therefore  is  to  provide  plenty  and  va¬ 
riety  of  food.  In  crop-time  profufion  of  cane-tops 
may  be  had  for  the  labor  of  carriage  ;  but  will  be 
more  wholefome  and  nutritious  if  tedded  like  hay  y 
the  fun’s  heat,  and  fweated  by  laying  them  in  heaps 
a  few  days  before  they  are  eaten.  In  this  feafon  of 
abundance,  great  ricks  of  cane- tops  (the  butt  ends 
turned  inwards)  fliould  be  made  in  the  moft  convent 
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ent  corner  of  each  field,  to  fupply  the  want  of  paftur- 

ge,  an  other  food  :  and  thefe  are  very  wholefome  if 

chopped  ,„,o  fa,],  p,r„,  a„d  mi„d  f'mciimts 

Wlt.  ,,r  fp""li‘,J  wi,h  »cIofc  mixed  with 

Wa*er  •  btut  yet  the  require  change  of  food  to 

preferve  them  m  flrength,  fuch  as  Guinea  corn,  and  a 

r:r  is*  ?ch  every  fo"  pr°d-  ™  ^ 

care  n  mo, ft  weather.  This  variety  is  found  necefTary 
a!  climates,  and  is  the  hind’s  conftant  pradice  in 

fuceefs]  *  WhSre  S°0d  hufbandry  is  cr°wned  with  moil 

But  fince  that  variety  is  not  to  be  had  during  thofe 
Severe  droughts  to  which  hot  climates  are  liabl!  •  and 

Z\  :fr  ^  iflallds’  which  «nnot  fu’rnifh 
ge  trads  of  meadow-lands  for  hay ;  our  only  re- 

ource  is  to  the  fodder  of  cane- tops,  or  tedded  Guinea 

corn-  eaves,  which  from  my  own  experience  I  can 

perfoTon  f  ^  nUtJ’ltI°US’  and  ma>'  be  Pfeferved  in 

L,  r  m°re  n  3  Wh°‘e  year>  Pfovided  *h e 

tops  or  Guinea  corn  are  well  tedded  for  three  or  four 

■ot  days  as  they  he  fpread  in  the  field ;  and  then  ban, 

tied  into  bundles  or  Iheaves,  muff  lie  in  the  hot  fun 

for  three  or  four  days  more,  when  they  may  be  fit  to 

be  put  up  into  ricks.  The  beft  method  of  makmg 

!^m  is  ,n  an  oblong  figure  ;  about  thirty  feet  in 

length,  and  ,6  or  i8  feet  wide;  y  feet  high  at  the 

tides  and  from  thence  Hoping  like  the  roof  of  an 

We,  the  ridge  of  which  muft  be  thatched  very  care- 

U  y  ;  or  the  hdes  may  be  fecured  from  wet  by  placing 

t  ie  bundles  with  the  butts  upwards  towards  the  rid^ 

m  courfes,  and  lapping  the  upper  over  the  lower 
eouife. 


The 
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The  beft  method  of  forming  thofe  ricks,  is  to  place 
the  firft  courfe  of  bundles  all  over  the  bafe  one  way ; 
the  fecond  courfe  reverfely ;  and  fo  alternately  till  the 
rick  be  finished. 

When  cattle  are  to  be  fed  with  this  excellent  fod¬ 
der,  it  muft  be  obferved  to  take  down  the  bundles 
from  the  top,  at  J  the  weft  end  of  the  rick,  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  for  all  thefe  ricks  muft  ftand  eaft  and  weft  length- 
wife,  as  well  to  lecure  them  from  being  overturned 
by  high  winds,  as  for  the  convenience  of  preserving 
them  from  wet,  which  cannot  be  done  when  ricks  are 
made  round.  By  this  hufbandry  an  herd  of  cattle 
may  be  kept  in  ftrength,  either  in  fevere  droughts,  or 
in  wet  feafons,  when  grafs  is  purgative  :  and  thus 
the  neceftity,  or  expence  of  large  paftures  may  be  to¬ 
tally  faved. 

I  edding  Guinea  corn  to  make  a  kind  of  hay,  has 
been  mentioned,  and  will  require  a  little  explanation 
here.  When  Guinea  corn  is  planted  in  May,  and 
to  be  cut  down  in  July,  in  order  to  bear  feed  that 
year;  that  cutting  tedded  properly  will  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  hay,  which  cattle  prefer  to  meadow-hay,  as  I 
have  found  by  experience.  In  like  manner,  after 
Guinea  corn  has  done  bearing  feed,  the  blades 
which  flioot  up,  or  arter-crop,  as  it  is  called  in  Eng¬ 
land,  will  furnifh  a  great  abundance  of  that  excellent 

kind  of  fodder,  which  will  keep  well  in  ricks  for  two 
or  three  years. 

The  next  care  of  a  planter  is  to  provide  Jhade  for 
his  cattle,  either  by  trees  where  they  are  fed  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  if  his  foil  requires  not  dung;  or  by 

building 

t  The  hay-knife  ufcd  in  England  for  cutting  hay,  anfvvers  for  cutting 
ricks  of  tops. 
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building  a  flat  {hade  over  the  pen  where  cattle  are  con¬ 
fined  for  making  it.  That  fuch  {hades  are  eflentially 
neceflary  to  the  well-being  of  all  animals  in  hot  wea¬ 
ther,  is  apparent  to  every  common  obferver,  who  can¬ 
not  fail  of  feeing  each  creature  forfaking  the  moft 
luxuriant  paftures  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  for  the  fake 
of  {hade ;  thus  convincing  the  owners  by  inftin&ive 
argument,  that  {hade  is  almofl  as  neceflary  to  the 
well-being  of  the  brute  creatures,  as  food.  Notwith- 
ftanding  that  demonftration  from  the  unerring  courfe 
of  nature,  I  am  forry  to  confefs,  that  fome  men  {hut 
their  eyes  againft  this  animadverfion,  and  their  own 
interefl :  for,  throughout  all  our  iflands  (except  in  a 
very  few  inftances)  thefe  poor  creatures  are  expofed  to 
the  fcorching  fun-beams  without  mercy.  Such  in¬ 
human  neglect  is  not  always  fo  much  the  effect  of 
inattention,  as  of  a  miftaken  notion,  that  {hades  are 
impedimental  to  the  making  of  much  dung ;  but  a 
fiat  fliade  covered  with  cane  trafh,  may  be  fo  made  as 
to  let  rain  pafs  thro’  it,  without  admiflion  of  fun- 
beams.  This  will  do  for  cattle ;  but  mules,  which  are 
fpirited  creatures,  and  work  themfelves  by  draught 
into  a  foaming  heat,  fhould  be  put  into  a  warm  lia¬ 
ble,  until  quite  cool :  for  turning  them  loofe  to  palfure, 
when  fo  hot,  is  the  caufe  of  their  deftru&ion  by  the 
glanders. 

If  the  care  of  providing  {hade  for  brute  creatures  is 
fo  much  the  duty  and  interefl:  of  their  owners,  how 
much  more  is  it  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  humanity 
to  provide  {hade  for  human  creatures  travelling  upon 
the  high  roads  in  this  hot  climate  ?  Nothing  furely  of 
fo  much  beauty,  is  fo  little  expence  as  planting  coco¬ 
nut,  or  fpreading  timber-trees  in  avenues  along  the 
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high  ways,  if  each  proprietor  of  the  lands  adjoining 
hath  any  tafte  of  elegance,  or  feeling  for  other  men ; 
but  both  thofe  kinds  of  trees  will  yield  alfo  great  profit 
to  the  proprietor,  by  furnifhing  him  with  timber,  when 
perhaps  not  otherwife  to  be  had,;  or  with  delicious 
milk,  fitted  by  nature  to  cool  the  efFervefcence  of  the 
blood  in  this  hot  region  ;  and  alfo  to  improve  our 
fpirits  made  from  fugar  to  the  delicacy  and  foftnefs  of 
arrack  Coco-nut,  and  cabage-trees  are  both  very 
beautiful  and  fhady,  bearing  round  heads  of  great  ex- 
panfion,  upon  natural  trunks,  or  pillars  of  elegant  pro¬ 
portion,  and  of  fuch  an  height  as  to  furnifh  a  large 
fhade,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air  equally  refrefhing 
to  man  and  beaff. 

The  common  objection  of  injury  to  canes  by  the 
roots  of  fuch  trees  growing  on  their  borders,  is  too 
mean  to  deferve  an  anfwer :  but  to  gratify  (he  muck¬ 
worm,  let  him  dig  a  fmall  trench  between  his  canes 
and  trees,  which  may  intercept  their  roots,  and  ob¬ 
lige  them  to  feek  iuftenance  in  the  common  road, 
and  he  will  prevent  the  little  expence  to  his  purfe, 
which  he  now  faves  from  the  fweat  of  travellers,  by 
not  planting  trees.  Let  fuch  a  man  confider,  belldes 
the  benefits  above  fuggefted,  that  he  will  beautify  his 
eftate  to  the  refemblance  of  a  mod  fumptuous  garden. 
And  if  this  whole  ifland,  naturally  diverfified  with 
numberlefs  little  hills  and  dales,  were  planted  with 
avenues  along  the  high  roads,  and  the  fummit  of  every 

barren 

*  Arrack,  fo  called  in  Eaft  India,  is  a  fpirit  made  of  fugar  like 
rum,  with  this  only  difference,  that  the  fap  of  the  coco-nut-tree, 
called  toddy,  drawn  oft  by  cutting  the  fruit-branch,  is  part  of  the 
mixture  to  forward  the  fermentation,  and  anfwers  the  end  of  fees,  as 
yeaft  or  barm. 
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barren  hill  crowned  with  clumps  of  trees,  it  would  be 
the  mod  magnificent  garden  the  world  could  ever 
boaft  of,  fince  that  of  Eden :  and  probably  that  very 
beauty  might  not  only  render  it  more  healthful  to 
the  inhabitants,  by  preferving  them  from  fevers,  kind¬ 
led  by  the  burning  fun-beams;  but  alfo  much  more 
fruitful,  by  feaionable  weatner ;  for,  as  by  cutting 
down  all  its  woods,  an  hot  country  becomes  more  fub- 
je£t  to  exceffive  droughts,  fo  by  replanting  it  in  the 
manner  above  deferibed,  it  would  probably  become 
more  feafonable. 

Let  then  the  good  planter  be  kind  not  only  to  his 
fellow  creatures,  but  merciful  to  his  beads,  even  for 
the  fake  of  the  owner  ;  giving  them  plenty  and  vari¬ 
ety  of  wholefome  food,  clear  water,  cool  fbade,  and  a 
clean  bed,  bleeding  them  after  a  long  courfe  of  hard 
labor,  currying  their  hides  from  filth  and  ticks  f, 
affording  them  fait,  and  other  phyfic,  fuch  as  expe¬ 
rience  preferibes  ;  protecHng  them  from  the  flaying 
rope-lafhes  of  a  cruel  driver,  (who  needs  no  other 
indrunient  than  a  goad)  proportioning  their  labor 
to  their  drength ;  and  by  every  art  rendering  their 
work  as  eafy  as  poflible.  The  general  management 
of  phnters  is  not  perhaps  more  defective  in  any  other 
refpe£i,  than  in  this  :  for,  by  pairing  our  cattle  une¬ 
qually,  and  by  the  drivers  ill  conduct  in  writhing  to 
the  right  and  left,  the  poor  creatures  are  fatigued  by 
needlefs  labor.  Let  therefore  the  Englifh  hufband- 
man  be  our  exemplar,  who  trains  his  cattle  to  an  even 
draught,  by  harneiling  an  horfe  before  them  as  a 

leader. 


•f  One  pound  of  native  fulphur,  a  quart  of  lamp-oil,  and  the  like 
quantity  of  hogs  lard,  intimately  mixed  and  made  into  an  ointment,  is  a 
cure  for  the  mange,  lice,  &c. 
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leader.  This  docile  creature,  by  being  led  in  a  ftrait 
line,  will  foon  learn  to  be  an  unerring  guide,  and  the 
cattle  will  follow  in  the  fame  direction,  with  united 
ftrength ;  and  confequently  with  more  effe<St,  and  lefs 
fatigue  to  each  individual. 

o 

But  if  the  Englfh  hufbandman’s  example  be  thought 
too  expenfive  by  the  addition  of  a  horfe  or  mule  to 
every  team,  let  the  pra&ice  of  the  Portuguefe  of  the 
ifland  of  Madeira  be  our  pattern  in  this  refpedt,  how¬ 
ever  ignorant  and  unfkilful  in  all  other  mechanic  arts. 
Thefe  people,  by  their  poverty  and  fcantinefs  of  paf- 
ture,  breed  the  fmalleft  kind  of  cattle,  and  yet  one 
yoke  of  them  will  draw  a  much  greater  weight  than  a 
pair  of  our  largeft  oxen,  folely  by  an  equal  exertion  of 
their  joint  ftrength.  That  equality  or  evennefs  of 
draught  is  preferved  by  boring  gimblet  holes  thro’ 
their  horns,  within  two  inches  of  the  points,  and 
running  a  thong  of  leather  thro’  thofe  holes,  fo  as  to 
tie  the  horns  of  each  pair  at  fix  inches  diftance  from 
each  other.  By  this  ligature  the  pair  of  cattle  are  ab¬ 
solutely  hindered  from  turning  different  ways,  and 
draw  in  an  even  diredlion  with  united  force.  Thus 
it  appears  evidently  from  reafon,  as  well  as  from  expe¬ 
rience,  that  the  labor  of  our  beafts  may,  by  a  little  con¬ 
trivance,  be  rendered  more  eafy  and  effectual.  No¬ 
thing  contributes  more  to  the  eafy  draught  of  carri¬ 
ages  than  a  right  make  of  the  axis,  the  bottom  of  which 
ought  to  be  a  Jlrait  line  ;  and  the  flope  at  the  ends, 
made  from  the  upper  part,  and  the  fidcs.  It  is  alfo 
found  by  late  experience  in  England  that  broad  wheels 
are  preferable  much  to  narrow  :  and  I  have  by  expe¬ 
riment  found  it  fo;  but  efpecially  in  wet  weather. 
Axle-tree  irons  lett  in  at  the  lower  fide  of  the  axis, 

anfvver 
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anfwer  much  better  than  clouts  ;  preferving  the  wheels 
in  a  proper  pofition,  and  the  axis  from  wearing,  fix 
times  longer  than  ufual  f. 

Having  thus  treated  the  management  of  negroes 
and  cattle,  as  the  main  fprings  of  a  fugar-plantation,  let 
us  now  conflder  the  various  parts  of  planterfhip,  from 
the  firft  ftep  of  cultivating  the  foil  to  the  completion 
of  that  work  ;  not  minutely  or  fyftematically ;  for  that 
is  needlefs,  fince  every  young  planter  mull  learn  what 
he  fees  every  day  in  common  pradtice,  or  the  topic 
of  converfation :  but  my  principal  intention  is  to  re¬ 
form  vulgar,  and  grofs  errors  in  capital  points ;  and 
without  dogmatizing,  to  advife  fome  improvements 
in  agriculture,  taken  from  the  pradlice  of  Britifli 
hufbandmen,  who  are  now  become  the  patterns  of 
all  Europe ;  fubmitting  however  each  precept  to  the 
correction  of  my  experienced  brethren  the  planters, 
to  whom  this  work  is  dedicated,  and  by  whom  it  may 
be  improved  by  fuch  ufeful  additions  or  emendations, 
as  future  experience  fhall  juftify:  but  fince  order  or 
method  contributes  to  perfpicuity,  I  have  cbofen  to 
divide  the  fubfequent  work  into  fedlions,  under  the 
following  heads.  Firft,  of  the  culture  of  various  kinds 
of  foils  ;  fecondly,  thebeft  method  of  cultivating  fugar- 
canes ;  thirdly,  the  beft  method  of  making  fugar ;  and 
fourthly,  of  making  rum. 

•f*  Mr.  FoJler9  ironmonger  of  London,  has  the  proper  models  of  fuch 
axle-tree  irons  $  and  alfo  of  clamps  for  cart-tongues,  better  conftrudled 
to  render  them  durable,  than  any  now  in  ufe. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Culture  of  various  Soils , 

IN  the  Britifh  fugar-colonies  there  is  as  great  a 
variety  of  foils  as  in  any  country  of  Europe,  fome 
naturally  very  rich  or  fruitful,  yielding  a  luxuriant 
product  with  little  labor  or  culture.  This  fruitful 
foil  is  of  three  kinds :  a  loofe  hazel  mould  mixed  with 
fand  like  that  of  St.  Chriftopher’s,  and  is  the  beft  in 
the  known  world  for  producing  fugar  in  great  quan¬ 
tity,  and  of  the  beft  quality.  The  brick  mold  of 
Jamaica  is  fomewhat  of  the  fame  nature,  and  next  in 
value;  and  then  the  various  mixtures  of  mold  and 
gravel,  to  be  found  in  veins  or  plats,  over  all  the 
other  iflands.  When  any  of  thefe  foils  are  exhaufted 
of  their  fertility,  by  long  and  injudicious  culture* 
they  may  be  reftored  by  any  kind  of  dung  well  rot¬ 
ted  ;  for  thefe  f  warm  foils  connot  bear  hot  unrotten 
dung,  without  being  laid  fallow  for  a  confiderable 
time  after  it.  Another  improvement  is  by  fea-fand 
or  fea-weed ;  or  by  digging  in  the  cane-tralh,  into 
fteep  lands,  and  by  letting  it  lie  to  rot  for  fome  months : 
a  third  method  is  by  plowing  and  laying  it  fallow ; 
and  the  fourth  method  (the  beft  of  all)  is  by  folding 
the  fallows  by  fheep.  But  this  can  be  pradifed  only 
where  there  are  extenfive  paftures ;  nor  can  the  plow 
be  employed  where  the  foil  abounds  with  large  ftones. 
In  that  cafe,  however,  the  former  method  of  digging 

in 

.  i 

f  Thofe  foils  which  are  naturally  loofe  and  upon  marie,  I  call  hot 
foils  j  and  thefe  have  been  much  injured  here  by  dung  haftily  made 
with  marie,  which  is  adding  hufkinefs  to  hufkinefs  :  but  if  the  fedi- 
ment  of  lees  were  thrown  into  thefe  pens,  after  being  turned  over,  it 
would  much  improve  the  dung. 
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in  trafh  will  be  nearly  as  effe£ ual,  tho’  more  expen- 
five,  by  hand-labor,  or  hoe-plowing. 

The  next  beft  foil  for  producing  good  fugar,  is  a 
mold  upon  clay,  which  if  fhallow,  requires  much  cul¬ 
ture  and  great  labor,  or  its  produce  will  be  fin  all  in 
quantity,  tho’  of  a  ftrong  grain  and  bright  color,  fo  as 
to  yield  mo#  profit  to  the  refiner  of  any  fugar,  except 
that  produced  from  an  hazel  or  gravelly  foil,  as  before 
mentioned.  All  the  blade  mold  foils  upon  marie 
are  generally  fruitful,  and  will  take  any  kind  of  dung; 
but  yield  not  fo  ftrong,  or  large  grained  fugar.  Marie, 
however,  of  a  white,  yellow,  or  blue  color,  or  rich 
mold  from  wafhes,  or  afhes  f  of  every  kind,  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  every  ftrong  foil,  as  the  chief  ingredient 
in  the  compoft  of  dung;  and  either  will  do  alone  for 
ftifF lands:  but  the  yellow  and  chocolate  marie  are  the 
mo#  foapy,  and  the  richeft  kind  of  manure  (except 
fine  mold)  for  all  flifF  lands.  If  thefe  are  well  opened, 
pulverifed  by  culture,  and  mixed  with  hot  dung,  or 
any  kind  of  loofe  earth  or  marie,  they  will  produce  as 
plentifully  as  lighter  foils :  and  all  kinds  of  clay  foils, 
except  that  of  a  white  color,  have  thefe  two  advan¬ 
tages  above  the  fineft  gravelly  foils,  that  they  do  not 
fcorch  foon  by  dry  weather,  and  never  grow  weary 
of  the  fame  manure,  as  moft  other  foils  do. 

The  extraordinary  hand- labor  now  bellowed  in 
making  dung,  may  be  faved  by  the  art  of  caving  now 
in  general  ufe  in  England.  Ten  mules  or  horfes, 
and  two  light  tumbrells  with  broad  wheels,  and  ten 

able 

•f  The  common  negledt  of  preferring  allies  from  wet,  renders  them 
of  no  more  value  than  barren  fand  :  for  the  great  excellence  of  afhes 
lies  in  the  falts,  which  are  difiolvcd  and  walhed  away  by  rain. 
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able  negroes,  may,  by  the  common  ufe  of  fpades, 
(hovels,  and  light  mattocks,  or  grubbing-hoes,  make 
more  dung,  than  fixty  able  negroes  can  do  in  the  pre- 
fent  methods. 

If  marl  lies  upon  rifing  ground,  or  in  hillocks,  as  it 
often  does,  the  pit  is  to  be  opened  at  the  foot  of  the 
declivity  ;  which  being  dug  inwards,  till  the  bank  is 
three  feet  high,  then  it  is  to  be  caved  thus.  Dig  an 
hollow  fpace  of  12  or  18  inches  deep  under  the  foot 
of  the  bank,  then  dig  into  each  fide  of  it,  another  per¬ 
pendicular  cut  of  the  fame  depth,  and  18  inches  wide, 
from  the  top  of  the  bank  to  the  bottom  :  that  being 
finifhed,  make  a  fmall  trench  a  foot  or  two  from  the 
brink  of  the  bank,  pour  into  it  water  till  full,  and 
when  that  is  done,  fill  it  again,  till  the  water  foaking 
downward  makes  the  marl  feparate  and  fall  down  all 
at  once.  This  may  be  repeated  till  the  pit  rifes  to  50 
feet  high  ;  and  then  many  hundreds  of  cart-loads  of 
marl  may  be  thrown  down,  by  4  negroes  in  2  hours  ; 
from  whence  it  may  be  carted  into  cattle-pens,  or 
laid  out  upon  lands,  as  occafion  requires  :  5  or  6  ne¬ 
groes  with  fpades  or  (hovels  will  keep  2  or  3  tumberils 
employed,  according  to  the  diftance  of  cartage  :  and 
thus  as  much  dung  may  be  made,  by  ten  negro  men, 
as  will  dung  richly  at  lead:  70  or  80  acres  of  land  every 
year,  and  laid  out  alfo  with  the  affiftance  of  cattle-carts. 
An  improvement  highly  worth  every  planter’s  confi- 
deration,  when  negroes,  and  feeding  them,  are  fo  ex- 
penfive  :  and  this  is  no  fpeculation,  but  is  in  fadl  my 
practice.  In  level  lands  the  fame  operation  may  be 
as  effectual,  provided  the  mouth  of  the  pit  be  opened 
by  gradual  defeent  to  any  depth  :  but  when  marl  is  to 
be  found  on  the  fide  of  hills,  the  operation  is  lels  labo- 
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rious,  for  the  horfes.  But  if  the  furface  of  the  marl- 
pits  (as  it  often  happens)  be  covered  with  clay,  or 
diff  foil,  fo  that  the  water  cannot  quickly  foak  from 
the  trench  above ;  in  that  cafe,  pieces  of  hard  wood, 
made  like  piles,  4  feet  long,  and  4  inches  fquare, 
pointed  at  one  end,  and  fecured  at  the  other  fquare 
head,  by  an  iron  clamp,  may  be  driven  by  heavy 
mauls  into  the  trench,  as  fo  many  wedges,  which  will 
make  the  caved  part  tumble  down :  but  a  fkilful  eye 
mud  watch  the  lad  operation,  or  the  laborers  may  be 
buried,  or  hurt. 

But  then  clay-foils  that  are  level,  and  fubjeft  to  be 
drowned,  or  to  retain  water  in  fiagnated  pools,  can 
never  be  made  fruitful  by  any  kind  of  manure,  with¬ 
out  being  fird  well  drained  :  for  water  lying  upon  any 
foil  will  moll  certainly  transform  it  to  a  diff  unfruit¬ 
ful  clay :  as  appears  evidently  by  the  bogs  of  Ireland, 
the  fens  of  Lincoln  and  Cambridgefhire,  and  even  by 
the  ponds  of  this  illand  fituated  in  the  deeped  and 
lighted  black  mold  ;  for,  that  fine  foil  being  walhed 
into  thofe  ponds,  becomes  the  ftiffed  black  clay,  not 
fit  even  for  an  ingredient  in  dung,  until  it  has  been 
laid  dry,  and  expofed  to  the  fun  for  a  whole  year : 
but  when  thefe  bogs  and  fens  are  well  drained,  they 
become  the  mod  fruitful  foils.  Natural  clay  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Boerhave  thinks  the  fatted  of  all  foils ;  but 
then  it  mud  be  opened  by  culture,  marl,  or  Tandy 
manures.  It  is  hard  to  conje&ure  how  the  opinion 
prevailed  here  that  Tandy  gut-mold  was  mod  unfit  for 
clay-foils,  as  being  the  means  of  binding  them  to  the 
compaclnefs  of  brick ;  whereas  it  is  evident,  from 
long  experience,  one  of  the  bed  means  of  opening  clay- 
foils,  and  rendering  them  abundantly  fruitful.  Brick 

is 
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is  made  of  clay  alone,  no  fand  being  ufed  in  it,  far¬ 
ther  than  to  fprinkle  the  board  on  which  it  is  moulded 
into  fhape.  From  my  own  repeated  experience,  I  can 
vouch  with  ftri£t  truth,  that  a  mixture  of  fand  in  gut- 
mold  is  the  beft  of  all  manure  for  ftiff  and  barren  clay- 
lands  ;  provided  they  be  well  drained,  by  throwing 
the  whole  foil  into  round  ridges  of  12  feet  wide,  with 
furrows  of  three  feet  wide,  between  each  ridge :  and 
this  is  done  with  little  more  hand-labor,  than  that  of 
hoe-plowing  well,  in  the  common  way :  for  if  a  piece 
of  land  be  marked  in  lines  at  feven  feet  and  a  half 
diftance  from  each  other;  and  the  laborers  are  fet  in 
to  hoe-plow  at  the  fecond  line,  hailing  back  each  clod 
twelve  inches,  half  the  ridge,  and  near  half  the  fur¬ 
row,  is  made  at  the  fame  time  :  and  thus  a  piece  of 
land  may  be  round-ridged,  and  the  furrows  all  made 
at  once,  by  the  common  operation  of  hoe-plowing; 
provided  the  digger  drives  his  hoe  up  to  the  eye  at 
every  ftroke.  Hoe*plowing  in  clay-foils  that  have  Jain 
long  under  water,  is  indeed  hard  labor ;  but  it  will 
every  year  grow  the  lighter  by  being  well  drained  by 
round-ridging  :  and  in  the  mean  while  the  labor  may 
be  rendered  much  more  eafy  by  the  plow,  conducted 
by  the  lines  above  defcribed.  As  therefore  Tandy  mold 
is  the  beft  manure  for  ftiff  clay;  fo  by  parity  of  reafon, 
confirmed  by  long  experience,  ftiff  clay  is  the  beft  ma¬ 
nure  for  fandy  or  chaffy  foils. 

The  method  of  round- ridging  before  defcribed,  is, 
by  feveral  years  experience,  fince  the  firft  Edition  of 
this  Effay,  found  the  moft  effential  improvement  of 
flat  clayey  foils :  and  yet  there  are  fome  fcepticks, 
who  will  prefer  fpeculation  to  ocular  demonftration, 
fancying  that  all  kinds  of  ridges  will  carry  off  the 
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mold  in  heavy  rains.  The  fa£t  is  otherwife  in  clay- 
foils  ;  and  plain  reafon,  without  experience,  vouches, 
that  where  great  confluxes  of  water  are  divided  into 
many  fmall  rills,  the  force  is  broken;  and  therefore 
lefs  mold  carried  off  the  land.  Another  objection 
made  to  round-ridging,  is,  that  by  digging  much  clay  to 
form  the  Tides  of  the  ridge,  impoverifhes  the  foil :  but 
this  objection  ftands  good  only  againft  thofe  ridges 
which  are  raifed  too  high,  and  made  too  broad  :  but  if 
land  is  ridged  in  the  manner  before  directed,  that  is 
12  feet  broad,  and  not  above  6  or  8  inches  higher  in 
the  middle  than  at  the  fldes,  the  objection  vanifhes. 
Ridges  were  never  propofed  for  light  foils  or  fteep 
lands  :  and  even  in  flat  foils  upon  loam,  fhould  be  made 
with  great  caution  :  becaufe  loam  melts  away  by  water , 
as  butter  does  by  heat.  But  there  are  poachy  lands  of 
a  white  clay,  even  upon  fmall  defcents  too  retentive 
of  water  ;  thefe  may  certainly  be  improved  much  by 
ridges  of  12  feet  wide,  as  above  deferibed,  without 
fear  of  wafhes. 

But  fuppofing,  as  the  obje&ion  urges,  that  a  little 
clay  fliould  be  turned  up  at  the  fldes  of  fuch  ridges  ; 
can  it  not  be  manured  fomewhat  more  than  the  other 
parts,  with  marl,  or  fandy  mold,  fo  as  to  become 
equally  good,  as  any  part  of  the  foil  ?  And  is  not  this 
well  worth  the  labor,  fmee  round-ridging  not  only 
improves  the  foil  by  draining  it  to  a  wonder;  but  adds 
one  fifth  part  to  the  depth  of  the  ftaple  ?  And  will  not 
a  ridge  made  a  little  rounding,  throw  off  the  water 
much  better  than  a  flat  ridge  ?  Let  the  fceptick  an- 
fwer  thefe  queftions,  and  he  will  confute  all  his  own 
objeflions. 
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The  general  maxim  of  not  burning  cane -trafh 
(which  may  be  called  the  dubble  of  cane-lands)  upon 
any  kind  of  foil,  is  furely  a  great  midake ;  as  may  be 
evinced  by  obferving  the  contrary  practice  of  the  bed 
hufbandmen  in  England,  where  burn-baiting  or  bajl- 
ard-burn-baiting  -j~  is  found  by  experience  an  admira¬ 
ble  method  of  fertilizing  cold,  llift,  or  clayey  lands. 
It  mull  be  my  condant  pradtice,  not  only  for  the  fake 
of  contributing  to  warm  and  divide  the  foil,  but  as  the 
only  effedtual  means  of  deftroying  pernicious  infedfs, 
and  weeds  of  various  kinds,  fuch  as  French  weed, 
wild  peafe,  and  wild  vines. 

Soon  after  the  difufe  of  burning  trafh  upon  our 
lands  in  this  ifland,  I  remember  the  blad  made  its 
fird  appearance  with  incredible  devaftation  :  to  revive 
that  pradlice  therefore  feems  to  be  the  mod  obvious 
means  of  expelling  it.  It  may  be  prefumed  that  the 
difufe  of  burning  trafh  was  founded  upon  the  midaken 
notion  of  burn-baiting ,  which  is  turning  up  a  thick 
fod  of  very  dry,  light  and  fhallow  foils,  and  burning 
the  whole  fupeificies,  or  daple,  to  aflies.  This  prac¬ 
tice  the  writers  upon  hufbandry  condemn  univerfally, 
and  very  judly  :  for  tho’  by  this  pradfice  the  land  will 
produce  2  or  3  crops  more  plentifully  than  ever,  yet 
the  foil  is  blown  away  by  the  wind,  and  the  fubdratum 
being  generally  an  hungry  gravel,  or  chalk,  can  never 
be  redored  to  fertility  by  the  common  arts  of  huf¬ 
bandry  :  but  furely  this  has  no  refemblance  to  our 
fuperficial  burning  of  the  little  trafh  we  can  fpare  from 
dung  :  and  tho’  this  method  of  burn-baiting  light  and 

C  3  fijallow 


■f  See  the  excellent  new  fyftem  of  hufbandry  now  publifliin  ij.  Lon-* 
xtan  by  OJborn  at  Gray’s  Inn,  and  others,  numb.  3,  page  90. 
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Jhallow  foils  be  juftly  condemned,  yet  the  beft  writers 
recommend  that  very  pradtice,  in  cold,  moift,  and 

heavy  foils,  as  is  obferved  above  j  and  long  experience 
juftifies  it. 

Deep  mold  upon  clay  or  loam  being  fubje#  to  the 
grub-worm  *,  will  not  take  any  kind  of  dung,  till  per¬ 
fectly  rotten,  except  that  of  the  fheep-fold,  which  is 
the  beft  manure  for  all  kinds  of  light  foils,  and  is  of 
all  others  the  leaft  expenfive,  as  not  requiring  hand- 
labor.  But  the  ufe  of  the  fold  is  impracticable  in  any 
iftand  not  abounding  with  large  Savannas,  or  fheep- 
paftures,  as  in  Jamaica. 

Thofe  foils  therefore  which  are  fubject  to  the  grub, 
and  m u ft  be  fertilized  by  common  dung,  which  is  a  pro¬ 
pel  neft  for  the  mother-beetle  to  depofit  its  eggs,  muft  be 
well  impregnated  with  the  brine  of  diflolved  fait,  after 
the  dung  is  firft  cut  up  ;  two  large  hogfheads  of  fait 

will  make  brine  enough  for  a  dung-pen  of  co  feet 
fquare. 

This  cure  for  the  grub  is  a  late  difcovery  for  which 
I  am  obliged  to  a  judicious  planter,  and  which  I  have 
tried  with  fuccefs,  fo  far  as  the  experiment  is  made. 
But  tho  it  proves  effectual  to  deftroy  that  pernicious 
infecft  in  plant-canes,  I  much  doubt,  and  believe  it  will 
not  be  fufRcient  to  fave  rattoons,  without  a  new  appli¬ 
cation  of  fait  pounded  to  a  powder  $  becaufe  the  firft 

brine  muft  be  wafhed  away,  by  the  time  when  rattoons 
fpring  up. 

I 


*  This  pernicious  infe£l  is  moft  apt  to  ingender  in  ducg  made  from 
mill-trafh,  which  therefore  never  ought  to  be  put  into  dung-compoft, 
or  iHU-pondsj  but  after  being  burnt,  the  afhes  will  be  as  good  as  any 
other  kmd.  Round-ridging,  with  manure  of  unwet  allies,  fea-fand,  or 
lime,  or  dry  marl,  kills  the  grub. 
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I  therefore  advife  the  planter  who  would  fave  His 
rattoons  from  grub,  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  his  ftools 
by  {harp  hoes  3  inches  below  the  furface  of  the  foil, 
and  then  ftrew  an  handful  of  fait  round  each  ftool, 
and  cover  it  up  to  a  level  with  fine  mold  taken  from 

the  edges. 

In  foils  where  there  is  no  grub,  and  the  planter 
wifties  to  have  very  good  rattoons,  let  him,  fo  foon  as 
his  canes  are  cut,  draw  all  the  trafh  from  the  ftools 
into  the  alternate  fpaces,  if  planted  in  that  manner; 
or  into  the  furrows,  if  his  land  be  round-ridged,  and 
then  cut  off  the  head  of  his  ftools  with  (harp  hoes,  as 
above  dire&ed.  Adual  experience  has  convinced  me 
of  the  benefit  of  this  pra&ice,  and  reafon  led  me  to  it, 
by  file  wing  the  great  benefit  of  the  rattoon-fprouts 
rifing  from  3  inches  below  the  furface,  inftead  of  fu- 
perficial  fhoots  which  came  to  nothing,  and  only  ilar  ve 
the  ftrong  fprouts.  Beiides,  the  ftubbs  which  are  left 
upon  the  ftools,  after  the  canes  are  cut,  canker,  and 
rot  the  ftools,  which  is  one  reafon  why  good  rattoons 
are  uncommon  in  foils  long  cultivated.  Yet  it  is  the 
opinion  of  a  judicious  friend,  as  well  as  my  own, 
that  by  hoe- plowing  and  even  dunging  rattoons,  the 
produce  might  be  as  good  as  plant-cancs,  which 
would  fave  the  labor  of  holing  and  planting  fo  often  as 

we  do. 

Fallowing  is  of  incredible  advantage  to  eveiy  foil, 
not  only  by  being  divided  into  the  minuted  parts,  but 
alfo  by  imbibing  thofe  vegetative  powers,  with  which 
the  air  is  impregnated  by  the  bountiful  hand  of  pro¬ 
vidence,  whenever  rain  falls.  What  thofe  powers  aie, 
we  can  only  conjecture ;  nor  is  it  material  for  us  to 
know,  fince  experience  evinces  this  faCt,  that  the  ten- 

C  4  der 
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der  vegetables  of  the  earth  are  envigorated  more  by 
the  fmalleft  Ihowcr  of  rain,  than  by  all  the  water 

W  human  art  can  beftow.  Let  it  therefore  be  a 
conlfant  maxim  of  the  judicious  planter,  never  to 

plant  his  ground  until  the  foil  is  well  mellowed  by 
fallowing,  even  tho’  he  bellows  upon  it  a  due  pro- 
portion  of  dung  :  I  fay  a  due  proportion  •  for  too  much 
Will  force  up  rank  canes  which  never  yield  good  fugar  : 
and  tho’  fome  advantage  may  be  reaped  from  the  mt- 
toons,  yet  it  will  be  found  by  experience  not  to  com- 
penfate  the  lofs  by  the  plants  :  for  I  have  known  an 
mduftrious  planter  diminilh  and  debafe  his  produce, 
to  his  own  difappointment,  by  overloading  his  foil 
wuh  dung  ;  which  is  in  effed  to  grow  poor  by  induf- 
tlJ\  In  Irony  or  lleep  foils,  where  the  plow  cannot  be 
.  tiled  ;  or  where  a  fufficient  llrength  of  cattle  cannot 
be  fupported  for  that  purpofe,  hand-labor,  or  hoe- 
plowing  mull  be  fubftituted  :  but  even  in  that  cafe, 
much  labor  may  be  faved  by  fpreading  the  dung  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Englilh  hufbandry,  and  digging  it 
into  the  foil.  To  evince  this  truth  againft  the°er- 
roneous  pra&ice  now  in  fafhion,  let  any  planter  com¬ 
pute  his  negroes  labor  of  dillributing  dung  by  bafkets, 
and  by  fpreading  it  with  dung-forks,  and  then  judge' 

for  himfelf  by  one  ftngle  experiment,  which  is  the 
moft  profitable. 

But  if  fome  planters  are  fo  devoted  to  the  old  cuf- 
tom  of  dillributing  dung  by  balkets,  inllead  of  wheel¬ 
barrows  in  level  ground,  or  hand-barrows  in  une¬ 
ven  land,  by  which  three  times  the  labor  may  be 
accomplilhcd  in  the  fame  time,  and  by  the  fame  hands; 

•Jet  them  at  leall  fave  much  of  their  hand-labor,  by 

the 
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die  following  method  of  laying  out  dung,  before  the 
diftribution  by  bafkets. 

In  holing  a  piece  of  land,  let  a  [pace  be  left  ajtcr 
80  boles,  from  the  fhft  interval;  and  then  the  like 

fpace  after  80  holes,  throughout  the  whole  plat, 

* 

which  fpaces  muft  run  exadlly  parallel  to  the  intervals, 
on  the  right  and  left  of  the  holes.  Into  thefe  fpaces 
the  dung  may  be  carted,  even  before  it  be  rotten  f,  at 
the  moft  leifure  times,  and  covered  with  mold,  or 
cane-trafh,  to  pievent  exhalation  ;  and  in  fuch  quan¬ 
tity  as  will  fuffice  only  to  dung  a  row  of  40  holes,  from 
the  point  oppofite  to  each  fide  of  it.  In  the  intervals 
at  each  fide  of  the  cane-piece,  which  are  parallel  to 
thofe  fpaces,  there  muft  be  dung  enough  carted,  to 
manure  a  row  of  40  holes,  and  covered  in  like  man¬ 
ner. 

By  thus  placing  the  dung  or  gut-mold,  it  is  evident 
at  the  firft  fight,  that  the  fartheft  diftance  cannot  be 
above  40  holes  in  diftributing  the  dung:  and  in  cafe 
it  be  not  fufticiently  rotten  for  prefent  ufe,  it  may  be 
diftributed  even  in  dry  weather,  and  covered  by  the 
bank,  which  will  both  prevent  its  fpirit  from  ex¬ 
halation,  and  occafion  it  to  rot  fooner,  which  is  no 
fmall  advantage.  Moreover,  by  being  thus  laid  out 
at  the  moft  leifure  times,  and  covered  with  the  banks, 
the  dung  wiil  be  more  intimately  mixed  with  the  foil, 
and  therefore  continue  to  nourifh  the  plant  for  a  lon¬ 
ger 

f  In  order  to  make  dung  rot  the  fooner,  much  labor  is  befiowcd 
in  digging  and  turning  it  over  by  hoes:  but  two  thirds  of  that  la¬ 
bor  may  be  faved  by  the  ufe  of  hay-knives,  fix  of  which  ufed  dex- 
teroufly  will  cut  up  a  pen  in  lefs  time,  than  60  negroes  can  do 
.by  hoes :  but  hay-knives  cannot  be  ufed  where  gritty  mold  is  ufed 
jn  pens. 
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ger  time,  than  if  laid  as  ufual  at  the  bottom  of  the 
holes.  A  farther  advantage  of  thus  diftributing  the 
dung,  and  covering  it,  refults  from  the  more  expedi¬ 
tious  planting  the  land,  after  a  fhort  or  fudden  fhow- 
er:  *  for  the  labor  of  covering  the  dung,  and  unco¬ 
vering  it  when  the  land  is  planted,  however  it  may 
appear  in  fpeculation,  is  in  practice  a  trifle;  and 
befides  all  the  other  advantages  arifing  by  the  diftri- 
bution  of  dung  from  the  fpaces  above  defcribed,  this 
is  not  the  lead,  that  not  a  bank  is  trodden  und^r  foot. 
But  it  is  evident,  that  by  diftributing  the  dung  with 
bafkets  in  the  prefent  method,  the  foil  is  much  tram¬ 
pled  under  foot,  and  by  that  means,  the  very  end  of 
hoe- plowing,  or  loofening  the  foil,  is  much  defeated. 
In  like  manner,  by  the  prefent  method  of  hoe-plow¬ 
ing,  the  fame  ill  effect  is  produced  ;  for  as  the  negroes 
hoe-plow  or  dig  the  foil  direftly  forward ,  fo  they  muft 
neceflarily  tread  the  ground  as  faft  as  they  dig  it : 
whereas  by  putting  the  laborers  to  dig  fideways  f ,  no 
one  puts  a  foot  upon  the  foil  after  it  is  dug  :  and  by 
lining  the  land  before  it  is  hoe* plowed,  each  negro 
may  have  an  equal  (hare  to  dig.  Whether  hoe-plow¬ 
ing  before  or  after  the  land  be  holed  for  canes,  is  rnoft: 
eligible,  experience  muft:  determine  :  but  certainly 

both 

i 

*  Dung  being  a  natural  ferment,  divides  the  foil  foener,  and  for  a 
longer  time,  than  by  culture.  It  is  needlefs  to  defcribe  the  ufual 
methods  of  making  ftill-pond-dung,  or  any  other  fort  ;  becaufe  the 
meaneft  overfeer  knows  thofe  methods  :  let  it  fuffice  then  to  obferve 
that  the  hotteft  kinds  of  dung  are  fitteft  for  cold  foils,  and  the  cool- 
eft  for  hot;  only  I  would  caution  the  makers  of  dung  to  trafh  their  pens 
lightly,  and  lay  the  marl  deeper  than  ufual. 

•J*  The  only  difficulty  of  hoe  -  plowing  fideways  is  in  firft  fetting 
the  negroes  to  that  work ;  but  may  be  done  without  lofs  of  time  when 
working  in  a  contiguous  field. 
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both  operations  will  be  moft  effe&ual  ;  and  therefore 
I  beg  leave  to  advife  j;,  firft  to  plow  the  foil  where 
the  land  will  admit  the  plow  ;  and  where  it  will  not, 
to  hoe-plow  it  with,  or  without  dung,  as  requifite ;  then 
let  it  1  ie  fallow  till  perfetftly  mellowed  ;  then  hole  and 
plant  it ;  and  inftead  of  weeding  in  the  ufual  manner, 
let  the  weeds  in  all  the  fpaces  be  dug  into  the  foil  : 
but  as  this  is  not  to  be  done  fo  well  with  the  hoe,  I 
fubmit  to  future  experience,  whether  the  dexterous 
ufe  of  fpades,  as  in  England,  will  not  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  much  better,  and  with  equal  difpatch.  But  what¬ 
ever  method  is  preferred,  moft  certain  it  is,  that  by 
loofening  the  foil  in  all  the  fpaces  between  the  young; 
canes  after  being  come  up,  their  fibres  will  more 
ea/iiy  expand  on  every  fide,  and  acquire  more  nutri¬ 
tion  to  envigorate  their  growth.  But  where  the  planter 
grudges  this  labor,  by  thinking  it  needlefs  in  a  rich  loofe 
foil,  he  may  difpatch  more  weeding- woik  by  the 
Dutch  hoe,  than  by  any  other;  which  being  fattened 
upon  the  end  of  a  ftick,  is  pufhed  forward  under  the 
roots  of  the  fmall  weeds,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  cut 
them  up  a  little  below  the  furface  of  the  foil,  and 
will  do  more  execution  at  one  fhove,  than  can  be 
done  at  three  ftrokes  of  the  common  hoe  ;  as  general 
practice  evinces  in  all  the  gardens  of  England  :  but 
there  is  yet  another  practice  of  the  horfe-hoe-plow, 
whereby  all  weeds  growing  in  rows  between  beans  and 
peafe,  are  extirpated  with  incredible  eafe  and  expedition, 

all 

i 

$  Deep  and  loofe  foils  may  be  plowed  with  a  fmall  ftrength  of  cattle 
or  mules  :  but  ftiff  lands  in  this  hot  climate  require  more  ftrength 
of  cattle  than  we  are  able  to  maintain  in  our  fmall  paftures :  for  if 
thofe  ftrong  foils  are  either  too  wet,  or  too  dry,  (as  is  generally  the 
cafe)  plowing  is  impracticable. 
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all  over  the  county  of  Kent.  It  is  a  very  fimple  ma¬ 
chine  drawn  by  one  or  two  horfes,  confifting  of  a  pair 
of  low  wheels  turning  upon  a  common  axis;  from 
Whence  two  fquare  irons  are  let  down  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances,  and  triangular  hoes  made  at  the  ends,  the  points 
of  the  triangles  being  placed  forward,  and  fo  fix t  as 
to  cut  all  weeds  an  inch  below  the  Surface,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  Dutch  garden-hoe  above  men¬ 
tioned.  By  this  machine  a  man  and  a  boy,  with  two 
horfes  or  mules,  will  clear  perfedly  all  the  Spaces  of 
a  field  of  ten  acres  in  two  days,  and  may  be  of  ad¬ 
mirable  ufe  in  all  our  loofe  and  dry  foils:  for  while 
two  horfes  or  mules  draw  in  the  Space  before  each 
other,  the  wheels  pafs  on  the  outfide  of  each  row  of 
canes,  without  doing  the  le aft  injury,  while  the  plow- 
holder  attends  to  his  bufinefs.  In  ftiff  foils  which 
require  draining,  I  conceive  neither  the  horfe-hoe- 
plow,  nor  the  Dutch  hoe  can  be  proper;  or  any 
other  inftrument  fo  effe&ual  as  the  fpade  ufed  in  the 
manner  above  hinted,  where  the  ftaple  is  deep. 

But  where  the  ftaple  of  land  is  fhallow,  there  care 
muft  be  taken  not  to  dig  much  below  it,  according 
to  the  univerfal  opinion  of  all  the  beft  writers,  Sup¬ 
ported  by  the  experience  of  an  hundred  years.  Yet  I 
find  Some  good  planters  are  fallen  into  the  contrary 
pra&ice,  and  dig  up  ftiff  clay  far  below  the  ftaple. 
This  was  done  in  my  own  lands,  during  my  abfence, 
by  injudicioufly  plowing  below  the  ftaple  ;  and  fo  in¬ 
jured  the  foil,  that,  with  all  the  arts  of  culture  for  many 
years,  hardly  retrieved  its  former  fertility.  Indeed 
where  the  ftaple  is  fhallow,  upon  a  fat  clay,  there 
turning  up  a  little  of  it  at  a  time ,  from  the  bottom  of 
the  cane  holes,  and  mixing  it  with  rich  hot  dung,  made 

cf 
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of  marl,  or  fandy  mold,  which  may  take  ofF  its  cohe- 
five  quality,  will  in  due  time,  and  by  long  fallow,  be 
converted  into  good  foil :  but  if  ftiff  day  be  turned  up, 
without  any  fuch  mixture,  in  large  quantities,  it  will 
infallibly  difappoint  the  operators  hopes:  for  tho’  folid 
clay  will  moulder  by  expofure,  to  a  feeming  fine  earth* 
yet  it  will  return  to  its  primitive  ftate,  very  foon  after 
being  wet,  and  covered  from  the  external  air,  if  not 
divided,  as  above  fuggefted. 

After  all,  the  common  horfe-hoeing-plow  f,  drawn 
by  two  mules  in  a  line  before  each  other  ;  or  the  hand- 
hoe  in  common  ufe,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  very  well, 
where  the  lands  are  planted  in  Mr.  Tull's  method  ; 
that  is,  where  the  fpaces  are  equal  to  the  land  planted, 
in  the  following  manner. 

Suppofe  fix  feet  planted  in  two  rows  of  canes,  and 
fix  feet  of  land  left  as  a  fpace  unplanted ;  and  fo  a 
whole  piece  of  land,  planted  in  alternate  double 
rows  J,  with  equal  fpaces,  may  be  hoe- plowed  with 
eafe,  as  before  hinted ;  and  that  at  any  time  during 
the  growth  of  canes,  when  it  is  mofl  convenient  to 
the  planter,  which  is  a  confiderable  advantage  ;  and 
yet  it  is  the  lead  of  all  attending  this  admirable 
method  of  culture  :  for,  by  leaving  thefe  fpaces,  the 
cancs  will  have  both  more  air  and  fun :  by  hoe-plow¬ 
ing  them,  the  roots  of  each  double  row  will  have 

large 

4 

It  is  wonderful  that  the  horfe-hoeing-plow  has  not  been  ufed  in  all 
the  loofe  foils  of  this  country,  when  by  that  means  infinite  hand-la¬ 
bor  may  be  faved  :  indeed  it  cannot  be  ufed  fo  commodioufly  in  the  clofe 
way  of  planting,  but  the  fpaces  of  alternate  double  rows  is  admirable 
fitted  for  it. 

J  In  (lift*  lands  the  Jingle  alternate  rows  of  4  feet  difiance,  as  pre¬ 
ventive  of  much  labor  in  weeding,  are  found  befi:  j  and  alfo  yield 
more  fugar  by  the  acre  5  and  are  lefs  apt  to  be  afledted  by  drought. 
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large  room  for  expanfion,  and  confequently,  by  gain¬ 
ing  more  nutriment,  will  grow  more  luxuriantly  :  by 
thefe  fpaces  the  canes  may  be  cleaned  from  the  blaft 
with  much  more  eafe  and  convenience;  and  will 
ferve  as  proper  beds  to  plant  great  corn,  without  the 
leaft  injury  to  the  canes  ;  as  well  as  to  contain  the 
trafh  taken  off  the  land,  where  by  rotting,  and  being 
hoe-plowed  into  the  foil,  it  will  be  wonderfully  en¬ 
riched,  and  well  fitted  to  be  planted  immediately  after 
the  canes  in  the  neighbouring  double  rows  are  cut 
down.  Befides  all  thefe  admirable  advantages  of 
planting  the  land  in  alternate  double  rows  with  equal 
fpaces,  the  canes,  when  at  full  age,  may  be  eafily 
Gripped  of  their  trafh,  and  by  that  means  the  juice 
rendered  fo  mature  as  to  yield  double  the  produce,  and 
much  better  fugars  than  unftripped  canes,  as  1  have 
often  found  by  experiment.  This  method  of  culture 
I  therefore  earneftly  recommended  for  all  kinds  of 
foil ;  for  as  by  this  practice  the  rank  luxuriant  canes 
will  be  more  matured,  fo  the  poor  foils  will  be  rend¬ 
ered  more  fruitful :  and  as  the  roots  of  the  canes  which 
expand  into  thefe  fpaces,  will  be  kept  moift,  by  being 
covered  with  rotteri  trafh ;  fo  they  muff  bear  dry  wea¬ 
ther  much  longer  in  the  burning  foils  *.  In  thofe 
low  lands  which  require  draining  by  furrows,  the  al¬ 
ternate  double  rows  and  fpaces  muft  be  made  crofs 
the  ridges,  by  which  means,  thofe  fpaces  being  hoe- 
plowed  from  the  center  to  the  Tides,  will  be  always 
preferved  in  a  proper  flate  of  roundnefs 

How 

*  By  this  method  of  planting,  the  canes  may  be  fo  well  ripened  as  to 
yield  double  the  quantity  of  fugar,  of  canes  planted  in  the  clofe  man¬ 
ner,  which  faves  half  the  labor  of  cartage,  half  the  time  of  grinding, 
and  boiling,  and  half  the  fewel,  befides  yielding  finer  fugar, 
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How  well  foever  the  method  of  planting  in  Angle 
or  double  alternate  rows  has  fucceeded  in  the  loofe  and 
ft  iff  foils,  two  years  experience  fince  the  former  Edition 
of  this  Effay,  has  convinced  me,  that  it  is  a  wrong 
pra&ice  in  ftiff  lands,  that  are  thrown  into  round  or  fiat 
ridges :  for  thefe  being  moft  apt  to  crack,  the  (un¬ 
beams  penetrate  foon  to  the  cane-roots ;  ftop  their 
growth  ;  and  have  an  ill  influence  upon  the  fugar.  I 
therefore  advife  planting  fuch  lands  full,  but  in  large 
holes,  of  4  feet,  by  5  feet  towards  the  banks :  after  the 
plant-canes  are  cut,  to  dig  out  one,  and  leave  two 
rows  ftanding,  hoe-plowing  the  fpaces  after  turning 
all  the  trafh  into  furrows  till  almoft  rotten :  for  if  the 
trafh  is  drawn  upon  the  hoe-plowed  fpaces,  they  will 
hardly  ever  moulder ;  at  lead  not  till  the  trafh  is  quite 
rotten.  This  is  an  infallible  proof  from  experience, 
of  how  little  advantage  trafh  is  to  the  foil,  unlefs  it  be 
in  great  droughts,  to  keep  out  the  intenfe  fun-beams : 
for,  in  all  other  refpe&s,  it  prevents  that  joint  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  fun  and  air,  in  mouldering,  and  fructifying 
the  foil,  as  1  have  proved  by  repeated  experiments. 

But  in  flat  ftiff  foils  that  are  properly  drained  by 
round-ridging,  no  culture  prevents  cracking  fo  cffe&u- 
ally,  as  hoe- plowing  into  them  a  quantity  of  loofe 
marl,  of  which  that  of  a  chocolate,  and  a  yellow  co¬ 
lor,  are  beft :  and  will  be  ftill  much  better,  by  lying 
upon  the  land,  in  fmall  heaps,  or  in  cane-holes,  for 
fbme  time,  to  imbibe  the  vegetative  powers  of  the  air, 
before  it  is  intimately  mixed  with  the  foil :  for  when 
the  beft:  kind  of  marl  is  firfl:  dug,-  it  is  but  dead  earth, 
unfit  for  vegetation. 

Since  the  fpirit  of  hufbandry  has  appeared  in  this 
iflaud,  a  vaft  variety  of  excellent  manures  have  been  dif- 

covcrcd. 
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covered,  even  in  ftiff  lands,  where  it  was  leaft  expe&ed 
and  moft  wanted  :  as  if  the  author  of  nature  meant 
to  convince  mankind,  that  the  greateft  induftry  fhall 
receive  the  greateft  reward,  and  that  the  pooreft  lands 
have  in  them  the  beft  means  for  fru&ification.  Thefe 
numerous  difcoveries  are  a  juft  encouragement  for  a 
Arid  fearch  by  borers  in  every  foil  not  rocky.  Seek 
and  ye  fhall  find,  feems  to  be  as  true  in  hufbandry,  as 
in  divinity. 

It  is  needlefs  here  to  defcribe  the  manner  of  plant¬ 
ing  canes,  fince  the  general  pra&ice  of  allowing  four 
feet  by  five,  to  an  hole,  and  two  frefh  f  plants,  is 
found  by  common  experience  to  be  right  and  good  in 
alternate  rows :  for,  this  little  trad  is  not  defigned  as 
a  complete  fyftem  of  planterfhip,  but  only  an  eflay  to 
farther  improvements,  and  to  reform  the  grofs  and 
common  errors  now  in  pra&ice.  For  the  fame  rea- 
fon  therefore  little  more  fhall  be  added  to  the  fubjed 
of  planting  and  cutting  fugar-canes  than  a  few  pre¬ 
cautions.  Firft,  let  all  the  cane-rows  run  eaft  and 
weft,  that  the  trade-wind  may  pafs  freely  thro*  them  ; 
becaufe  air  and  fun-fhine  are  as  conducive  to  the 
growth  and  maturation  of  fugar-canes,  as  any  other 
vegetable.  Secondly,  let  r.ot  any  acceftion  of  mold 
be  drawn  into  hills  round  the  young  canes,  except 
where  water  ftagnates  J ;  becaufe  the  fibres  which  run 

hori- 


F  It  is  an  odd  fancy  that  ftale  plants  grow  beft,  when  both  reafon 
and  experience  vouch  that  the  rooft  fucculent  plants  are  beft :  one  good 
plant  in  the  center  of  a  large  hole  is  lufficient  when  the  land  is  full 
holed. 

J  The  ftagnation  of  water  in  pools  (ufual  in  ftiff  level  lands)  is  the 
moft  injurious  circumftance  attending  it  j  for  that,  by  long  duration, 
will  convert  the  fineft  mold  to  ftift'  clay.  The  proprietor  of  fuch  a  foil 

mu  ft 
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horizontally,  and  near  the  furface,  are  much  broken 
and  fpoiled  by  that  praSice.  Thirdly,  let  the  fugar- 
Canes  be  cut  at  their  full  maturity,  which  in  dry  loofe 
foils,  is  generally  at  the  end  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
months  after  being  planted ;  but  in  cold  clay-foils 
not  till  fixteen  or  feventeen  months.  Fourthly,  as 
the  cane-rows  run  eaft  and  weft  in  a  proper  direction 
as  poflible  for  cartage  to  the  fugar-work,  fo  canes 
muft  be  cut  the  contrary  way  if  the  planter  expedte 
any  great  produce  from  his  rattoons  :  for  by  begin¬ 
ning  to  cut  caries  at  the  part  of  his  field  moft  remote 
from  the  works,  the  carts  cannot  often  pafs  over  the 
fame  track;  and  confequently  the  cane- {fools  cannot 
be  injured ;  more  efpecially  if  he  takes  due  care  to  cut 
the  canes  very  clofe  to  their  roots:  for,  by  leaving  a 
long  ftub,  (which  'muft  perifh)  the  cane-ftools  are 
much  injured.  It  may  be  obje&ed  to  the  pra&ice  of 
cutting  canes  tranfverfely  to  the  rows,  that  the  ne¬ 
groes  labor  will  not  be  fo  equally  divided  :  but  let 
\  every  man  conlider  both  lides  of  the  queftion,  and  be 
determined  by  his  own  experience  ;  and  then  he  will 
be  convinced,  that  it  matters  very  little  which  way  he 
cuts  ftrait  ftanding  canes  ;  but  in  cafes  where  the  fugar- 
canes  lean,  or  are  lodged  by  preceeding  high  winds,  it 
is  a  point  of  great  importance  to  place  the  laborers  fo 
as  to  cut  the  canes  firji  at  the  roots ,  and  then  drawing 
them,  cut  off  the  tops  :  for  thus  by  two  ftrokes  each 
cane  will  be  cut ;  and  twice  the  quantity  cut  in  the 

fame 

muft  therefore  grudge  no  labor  to  drain  it  well ;  and  yet  by  fuch  eafy 
gradation,  as  to  prevent  the  mold  from  being  walhed  away  by  great 
floods,  in  cafe  the  under  ftratum  is  a  loam. 
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fame  time,  and  by  the  fame  hands,  more  than  by  cut¬ 
ting  in  any  other  direction  *. 

It  is  alfo  needlefs  to  fuggeft  the  expediency  of  plan¬ 
ning  the  cane-pieces  of  a  plantation  in  exa&  fquares, 
fo  that  the  intervals  may  iriterfeft  at  right  angles  j 
fince  fuch  regularity  is  not  only  more  beautiful ;  more 
fafe  in  cafe  of  accidental  fires ;  and  a  better  difpofition 
of  the  whole  for  dividing  and  planting  one  third  or 
fourth  part  of  a  plantation  every  year  ;  but  alfo  much 
eafier  guarded  by  a  few  watchmen  :  for,  one  of  thefe 
walking  in  a  line  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  the  other 
from  north  to  fouth,  look  thro’  every  avenue,  where 
the  mod  fubtil  thief  cann.ot  efcape  the  watchful  eye. 
And  if  the  intervals  furrounding  the  boundary  of  a 
regular  plantation,  be  made  twenty-four  feet  wide, 
the  proprietor  will  receive  ample  recompenfe  for  fo 
much  land  ;  by  the  fecurity  of  his  canes  from  fires 
kindled  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  by  planting  all 
that  land  in  plantain-trees,  which  may  at  once  yield 
food  and  Jhade  to  the  watchmen  ;  who  by  that  means 
can  have  no  excufe  for  abfence  from  their  proper  ftati- 
ons.  But  as  fewel  grows  very  fcarce  in  moft  of  our 
iflands,  it  is  alfo  expedient  to  plant  a  logwood  f  or  flow¬ 
er-fence  in  all  the  boundaries  of  every  plantation, 
which  being  cut  every  year,  will  furnifh  good  ftore 
of  faggots,  as  by  its  perennial  growth  much  conten¬ 
tion  will  be  prevented  among  neighbour  by  pre- 

ferving 


*  In  round-ridged  land  it  is  moft  proper  to  cut  canes  in  the  fame 
direction  of  the  ridges,  throwing  the  tops  and  trafh  into  the  furrows 
to  render  the  cartage  eafy,  and  to  prcferve  the  ridges  in  their  proper 
form. 

"f  Logwood  makes  the  ftrongeft  and  quickeft  of  all  fences,  and  agrees 
with  every  foil :  the  cuttings  make  excellent  oven-fewel. 
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ferving  exa&ly  the  old  boundaries ;  a  point  well  wor¬ 
thy  the  attention  of  every  honeft  man  who  loves  his 
whole  fpecies,  and  wifhes  to  live  in  amity  with  every 
individual  of  it.  Our  lands  being  thus  difpofed  in 
regular  order,  and  manured  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  foil,  let  us  now  proceed  to  the  fecond  head 
propofed. 
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SECTION  II. 


Of  the  bejl  Method  of  cultivating  Sugar-canes . 

IT  is  neceflary  before  we.  enter  upon  this  fubjeft,  to 
remind  the  reader,  that  the  various  methods  of  cul¬ 
ture  above  fuggefted,  require  at  lead  twelve  negro  men, 
and  twelve  yoke  of  able  oxen,  more  than  are  wanted 
for  the  other  ufes  of  a  large  plantation  :  for,  if  fo 
much  dung,  the  fpreading  of  marl,  and  long  fallow¬ 
ing,  be  necefTary  to  improve  the  foil,  thefe  muff:  be 
employed  during  crop-time  for  thofe  purpofes,  under 
the  direction  of  a  fkilful  hufbandman,  who  may  teach 
his  laborers  the  dexterous  ufe  of  the  fpade,  and  dung- 
fork  :  for,  by  that  means  four  negro  men  will  load  a 
cart  with  earth  or  dung  in  lefs  time  than  ten  women 
can  do  with  bafkets,  according  to  the  prefent  cuftom. 
Thus  all  the  cattle-pens  may  be  fupplied  by  carts 
with  plenty  of  earth  or  marl  during  dry  feafons,  and 
great  quantities  of  dung  made  ready  to  be  fpread  and 
plowed  into  the  foil,  when  moift  weather  invites,  with¬ 
out  hindering  the  progrefs  of  the  crop;  provided  the 
mold  be  diftributed  by  wheel-barrows  f :  thus  alfo  a 

great 

1*  When  carts  cannot  carry  mold  into  the  pens,  then  wheel-barrows 


great  quantity  of  ground  fo  prepared  may  lie  fallow  for 
a  confiderable  time,  and  be  fit  for  planting  at  the  firft 
of  the  feafon,  which  is  the  1  u re H:  method  of  fecuring 
an  early  and  plentiful  crop,  as  every  judicious  planter 
knows  by  experience. 

In  ftiff  foils  where  canes  require  moft  age,  half  the 
quantity  of  land  intended  for  the  crop  fhould  be 
planted  in  September :  but  in  hot  loofe  foils  in  Odtober 
and  November:  and  the  whole  planting-feafon  con¬ 
clude  with  the  month  of  January  or  February  J,  when 
the  tops  of  the  firft  canes  cut,  may  furnifh  the.  laft 
pieces  planted.  By  ftrid  obfervance  of  this  method,  the  * 
canes  will  be  at  full  maturity  in  the  proper  feafon  for 
yielding  moft  fugar,  which  is  from  the  firft  of  January 
(if  the  weather  permits)  to  the  29th  of  July.  But  by 
grinding  later,  we  hazard  not  only  the  deftru&ion  of 
our  wind-mills  by  hurricanes,  but  make  bad  fugar, 
at  infinite  expence  of  time  and  labor,  both  of  ne¬ 
groes  and  cattle,  when  the  juice  of  canes  becomes 
weak  and  waterifh.  There  is  not  therefore  a  greater 
error  in  the  whole  pra&ice  of  planterfhip,  than  to 
make  fugar,  or  to  plant  canes  at  improper  feafons  of 
the  year ;  for,  by  mifmanagements  of  this  kind  every 
fucceeding  crop  is  put  out  of  regular  order,  tho’  a 
plantation  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  well-conftruded 
machine,  compounded  of  various  wheels,  turning 
different  ways,  and  yet  all  contributing  to  the  great 
end  propofed  :  but  if  any  one  part  runs  too  fall  or  too 

flow 

may  be  fubftituted  to  lave  intolerable  labor  in  the  ufe  of  bafkets.  By 
thofe  wheel-barrows  dung  may  be  laid  out  in  the  holes  to  great  advan¬ 
tage,  llnce  one  negro  may  carry  four  or  five  bafkets  of  dung. 

J  In  light  luxuriant  foils,  canes  planted  in  April  or  May  often 
produce  largely  :  but  it  feems  not  prudent  to  delay  fo  long,  for  fear  £>.' 
difappoiiitmc^t  by  drought. 
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flow  in  proportion  to  the  reft,  the  main  purpofe  is 
defeated.  It  is  vain  to  plead  in  excufe  the  want  of 
hands  or  cattle ;  becaufe  thefe  wants  muft  either  he 
fuppiied,  or  the  planter  muft  contract  his  views,  and 
proportion  them  to  his  abilities:  for  the  attempt  to  do 
more  than  can  be  attained,  will  lead  into  perpetual 
diforder,  and  conclude  in  poverty.  Indeed  when 
fevere  droughts  or  unfeafonable  rains  happen  con¬ 
trary  to  the  general  courfe  of  nature,  the  wife  planter 
muft  do  the  beft  he  can,  chafing  always  the  leaft  of 
two  evils. 

The  land  being  well  manured,  and  mellowed  by 
fallowing,  let  it  be  lined  into  fpaces  of  four  feet  dif- 
tance,  and  then  holed  either  backwards  or  Tideways  J, 
as  the  manager  thinks  beft,  taking  particular  care  that 
the  cane-holes  be  made  fquare  at  the  bottom,  and 
heaping  the  banks  high,  fo  as  to  take  up  little  fpace. 
After  holing,  the  land  (hould  lie  in  that  pofture  until 
every  little  lump  crumbles  into  fine  mold,  and  then 
be  planted  before  weeds.  Ipring  up  in  any  great  abund¬ 
ance ;  for  if  planting  in  due  time  is  negledfed,  the  foil 
fubfides,  grows  compact  again,  and  defeats  much  of 
all  the  former  tillage.  The  land  being  thus  holed, 
.and  mellowed  by  fallowing,  let  two  good  plants  be 
put  into  each  hole  at  equal  diftance  from  the  center  : 
for  if  many  plants  be  put  into  an  hole,  the  fprouts  will 
rife  too  plentifully,  fo  as  to  hinder  each  others 
growth,  and  produce  very  fmall  fpindhng  canes,  which 
can  yield  but  little  fugar ;  for  fugar-canes  (as  has 
been  intimated)  require  more  air  and  fun-fhine  than 
moft  other  vegetables. 

D  3  The 


t  If  t£>e  boles  art  made  4  feet  wide  ore  way,  ar.d  5  feet  f  om  bank  to 
hanky  the  bottom  of  tbe  hole  will  be  a  true  fyvarct 
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The  plants  being  thus  placed  in  each  hole,  with 
the  eyes  horizontally,  mull  be  covered,  in  loofe  dry 
foils,  not  above  two  inches  deep;  but  in  ftiff  ground  one 
inch  is  fufficient,  leaving  the  banks  to  be  added  by 
fmall  acceffions  at  every  weeding,  and  the  one  third 
to  be  referved  for  covering  the  ftools  of  the  rattoons, 
which  will  much  forward  their  growth  :  but  let  the 
common  cudom  of  drawing  mold  into  hillocks  round 
each  ftool  of  young  canes  be  avoided ;  becaufe  that 
practice  breaks  the  young  fuperficial  fibres,  and  leaves 
them  bare  to  perifh  by  the  fcorching  fun.  Stiff  or 
clay-foils,  if  well  drained  in  the  manner  before  di¬ 
rected,  may  be  planted  hollow,  as  the  lighted:,  to  the 
fame  advantage  ;  for  I  am  very  certain,  that  covering 
the  ftools  of  rattoons  with  one  third  of  the  bank  left 
for  that  purpofe,  is  preferable  to  hoe-plowing,  alone. 
As  fuch  level  ftiff  foils,  free  from  flones,  are  mod  im- 
proveable  by  the  plow  f ,  the  hufbandman’s  chief  care 
fhould  be  to  plow  the  land  into  ridges,  as  before  di¬ 
rected,  rifing  gradually  from  the  Tides  to  the  centers  : 
for,  then  the  rain-water  will  pafs  off  with  eafe  thro’ 
the  furrows,  and  fave  all  the  hand-labor  of  draining, 
except  fmall  trenches  round  each  field,  thro*  which 
the  water  may  pafs  gently,  without  wafhing  away  the 
mold  :  for,  where  all  preceding  arts  are  pradlifed  to 
pulverife  the  foil,  peculiar  care  mud:  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent 


+  The  plow,  I  find  by  experience,  in  the  ftiff  foils  of  this  climate  is 
impracticable,  becaufe  fuch  foils  are  either  too  wet  or  too  dry  for  the 
purpofe  ;  and  it  requires  more  ftrength  of  cattle  and  horfes  than  our 
fmall  paftures  can  fuftain  :  but  all  our  light  foils  are  plowable  at  any 
fealon  of  the  year  with  a  few  draught-beafts.  Indeed  if  dung  is  laid 
out  by  carriages  as  before  advifed,  it  will  be  a  full  employment  for  our 
cattle  and  mules,  without  the  ufe  of  the  plow* 
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vent  its  waihing  away  by  floods  of  rain ;  or  the  land 
will  foon  become  barren. 

It  has  been  fuggefted  before,  that  two  good  plants 
are  fuflicient  for  an  hole  of  the  dimenfions  above 
mentioned :  but  in  fmaller  holes  one  only  is  ufed  by 
i*ome  judicious  planters  with  good  fuccefs.  Drawn 
plants  from  rattoon-fprouts  of  fix  or  eight  months  old 
are  very  good  *  and  in  fume  refpedfs  preferable  to  the 
tops  of  old  canes,  as  having  fhort  joints,  and  of  courfe 
more  eyes,  and  plumper  than  the  others.  It  is,  howe¬ 
ver,  generally  obferved,  that  the  tops  ot  old  canes  are 
the  hardieft  plants,  capable  of  bearing  the  extremity  of 
dry  or  wet  weather,  better  than  any  other ;  but  if  the 
fibrous  roots  of  drawn  plants  are  cut  off,  no  nvan 
will  have  reafon  to  complain.  He,  therefore,  that 
for  the  fake  of  tops,  will  referve  old  canes,  and  grind 
the  bottoms  out  of  the  natural  feafon  for  making 
fugar,  at  the  rifcjue  of  deflroying  his  wind-mid  by 
hurricanes*  a&s  as  wifely  as  the  mifer,  who  lofes  a 
pound  to  fave  a  penny.  To  ufe  the  tops  of  grown 
canes  for  the  laft  pieces  planted,  from  January  to  May, 
is  very  good  management :  but  drawn  plants  will  an- 
fwer  perfedtly  well  at  all  other  feafons  of  the  year,  and 
of  thefe  an  abundance  may  be  provided  by  a  right 
forecaft,  if  unfeafonable  droughts  do  not  prevent :  and 
good  allowance  mud  be  made  for  fuch  events.  I  or 
forecaft  is  a  prime  qualification  of  the  good  planter  in 
that  and  all  other  cafes.  By  that  he  divides  his  plan¬ 
tation  into  three,  four  or  five  equal  parts,  in  proportion 
to  his  ftrength  of  hands  and  cattle  ;  allowing  one  third, 
fourth,  or  fifth  part  to  be  planted  every  year :  and  if  he 
contrives  to  cut  plants  always  from  a  contiguous  lield, 
much  cartage  in  wet  weather  will  be  prevented  :  much 
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of  his  negroes  time  faved  in  palling  from  one  diftant 
field  to  another,  and  Hill  more  if  mules  are  employed 
to  carry  plants. 

But  after  ail  this  care  in  the  preceding  procefs,  fure 
difappointment  will  attend  the  planter  who  negledis 
timely  weeding  his  young  canes,  which  by  once  being 
over- run  by  weeds,  will  be  fo  Hinted  as  never  to  be-* 
come  very  good,  by  any  fubfequent  helps :  let  there¬ 
fore  every  manager  be  as  careful  and  nice  in  prefetv- 
ing  his  canes  clean  from  all  weeds,  as  the  Florift  is  of 
his  Parterre;  poftponing  every  other  work,  when  that 
calls  for  his  labor ;  and  if  inflead  of  fcrapinc  up  thefe 
weeds  with  common  hoes,  according  to  the  prefent 
pradtice,  he  could  employ  the  Kentifh  hoe-plow,  in¬ 
finite  hand-labor  may  be  faved  :  or  if  the  nature  of  his 
foil  be  ftiff  or  flony,  fo  that  the  hoe-plow  cannot  he 
ufed,  I  am  perfuaded  that  by  digging  all  weeds  into  the 
foil  with  Ipades  or  hoes,  and  loofening  it  by  that  means, 
as  gardeners  do  in  England,  the  fugar-canes  would 
be  fo  envigorated  as  to  recompenfe  the  labor  beyond 
our  prefent  conception.  No  devaluation  by  that  per¬ 
nicious  infedt,  called  the  blafl,  could  then  take  place. 
All  the  fchemes  hitherto  propofed  for  curing  that  evil, 
that  fore-runner  of  the  planter's  ruin,  are  vain,  irri- 
pradlicable  fpeculation?,  or  a  wafleo f  time  and  labor, 
to  little  purpofe:  for,  as  human  vvit  penetrates  no 
deepei  than  tne  external  lurface  ol  matter  ;  fo  we  can¬ 
not  trace  the  influence  and  efFedls  of  material  bodies 
idling  upon  each  other  one  Hep  farther  than  experi¬ 
ence,  or  apparent  real  fadt  is  our  guide  *.  If  then  it 

he 

*  It  is  certainly  a  miftake  to  fay  that  the  blaft  infefts  not  the  canes 
of  a  rich  foil.  The  contrary  I  know  to  be  true  by  experience  :  and 

therefore 
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be  a  faff  that  the  blaft  commits  moft  ravage  in  poor 
land,  and  affedfs  not  the  luxuriant  fugar-canes  of  a  rich 
foil ;  the  cure  of  the  evil  is  certain  and  obvious :  ma¬ 
nure  and  cultivate  your  lands  fo  as  to  become  rich  and 
fruitful,  and  you  will  prevent  the  blaft;  more  efpeci- 
ally,  if  (according  to  the  Englifti  hufbandry)  the  pro¬ 
duce  is  changed,  by  planting  potatoes,  yams,  or  corn 
in  dry  foils;  and  eddas  or  potatoes,  in  lliff  lands :  for 
by  thefe  arts  the  planter  may  be  fure  (if  favoured  by 
natural  feafons)  of  canes  that  will  reward  his  labor  by 
plentiful  crops  of  fugar;  and  it  muft  then  be  his  in— 
tereft  by  (kill  and  care  to  make  it  as  good  as  poftible, 
which  {hall  be  the  fubjedl  of  the  following  Sedlion, 
after  having  given  fome  new  diredtions  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  rattoons. 

It  has  been  obferved  above  that  the  ftools  or  roots 
from  whence  canes  are  cut,  are  apt  to  corrupt,  at  the 
parts  left  above  ground,  and  thefe  of  courfe  canker 
the  whole  ftool :  hence  it  is  that  rattoons,  or  canes 
fpringing  from  thofe  ftools,  are  feldom  very  good,  ex¬ 
cept  in  very  rich  foils;  and  therefore  fome  good  plant¬ 
ers,  to  prevent  thofe  ftubs  above  ground,  draw  their 
canes  for  fugar  from  the  roots,  which  I  believe  effedtu- 
al,  but  very  laborious  :  but  by  a  late  experiment,  it 
is  found  a  lefs  laborious  method,  after  uncovering  the 
ftools,  by  taking  off  the  trafh,  fo  foon  as  the  canes 
are  carried  out  of  the  field,  to  cut  by  a  (harp  hoe,  all 
the  heads  of  the  cane-ftools,  three  inches  below  the  Jur- 
foce  of  the  foil,  and  then  fill  the  hole  with  fine  mold  ; 
by  which  means  all  the  fprouts  rifing  from  below,  de¬ 
rive 

therefore  the  beft  and  only  efFcftual  cure  is  wiping  the  blades  by  wet 
clorhs,  until  wet  weather  completes  the  cure. 
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rive  more  nutriment,  and  grow  with  vigour  far  beyond 
my  expedfotion,  and  that  of  many  other  Gentlemen 
who  have  feen  them. 

This  method  I  therefore  recommend  as  a  fure 
means  of  having  good  rattoons,  even  in  lands  not  very 
luxuriant :  and  from  hence  I  am  led  to  believe,  that 
rattoons  treated  in  this  manner,  and  the  fpaces  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  well  dunged,  and  hoe-plowed,  would 
be  lef9  laborious  and  much  more  profitable  to  the 
planter,  than  the  frequent  holing  and  planting  now 
in  pradtice,  and  efpecially  to  thofe  who  labor  in  ftiff 
foils,  or  have  few  hands.  Nay,  I  am  perfuaded,  if 
this  pradtice  of  laying  dung  among  the  alternate  rows 
of  rattoons  were  tried  in  the  loofe  hufky  foils,  it 
would  anfwer  beyond  cxpedhtion ;  the  canes  would 
be  lefs  apt  to  burn,  and  the  dung  might  be  put  into 
the  foil  much  newer,  provided  it  be  well  hoe-plowed 
in,  and  intimately  mixed  with  it.  The  trial  of  a 
few  acres  cannot  be  much  expence  to  any  man,  and 
is  therefore  worth  the  labor. 

Perhaps  the  deep  foils  upon  a  loam,  fubjedt  to  the 
grub,  which  now  cannot  produce  rattoons  for  that 
pernicious  worm,  might,  by  laying  round  the  flools 
dung  well  impregnated  with  fea-water,  or  brine  made 
from  fait,  be  produdfive  of  the  beft  rattoons ;  for  it 
feems  probable,  from  fome  experiments  now  in  hand, 
that  dung  thus  brined,  after  being  cut  up,  will  deftroy 
that  devouring  infedt. 

But  this  future  experience  muff  determine,  and 
that  fuch  trials  may  be  attempted,  the  reader  is  to  be 
told,  that  forty  bufhels  of  fait,  diffolved  in  water  to 
a  ftrong  brine,  and  equally  difperfed  over  a  dung- 

pen 
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pen  of  feventy  feet  fquare  and  three  feet  deep,  is  the 
proportion  obferved  in  the  experiments  now  promifing 
fuccefs. 


SECTION  III. 


Of  the  bejl  Method  of  making  Sugar . 

IN  making  good  fugar  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
incidents,  of  which,  if  any  one  fails,  the  end  is  ab- 
folutely  fruftrated  ;  the  wife  planter  therefore  muft  be 
very  attentive  to  every  minute  ftep  throughout  the 
whole  procefs.  It  muft  be  his  firft  care  to  keep  his 
mill  in  perfedl  good  order  f,  fo  that  common  acci¬ 
dents  may  not  retard  his  crop  in  the  feafon,  when 
canes  yield  the  moft  and  beft  fugar ;  every  part  of  his 
works  muft  be  very  clean,  and  his  coppers  hung  fo  ju- 
dicioufly,  as  to  boil  perfectly  well  with  little  fewel ;  for, 
nothing  contributes  more  to  the  making  of  good  fugar, 
than  quick  boiling,  after  the  cane-juice  is  well  clari¬ 
fied.  To  this  end  therefore  the  great  coppers,  or  firft: 
clarifiers,  fhould  be  hung  fingly,  or  to  feparate  fires, 
and  pinned  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  that  the  feum  may  be  feparated  by  flow  degrees, 
and  kept  floating  upon  the  furface  long  enough  to  be 
taken  off*  perfe&ly  :  for,  if  the  liquor  be  fullered  to  boil 
with  violence,  the  feum  will  incorporate  again  with 
it,  and  never  after  be  feparable  but  by  the  refining  pan; 
and  thus  dark  foul  fugar  is  made  of  that  cane-juice 

which 


f  It  is  a  furprifing  remiflnefs,  now  timber  is  fo  exceflively  dear, 
to  expofe  our  flocks,  fliafts,  and  the  ends  of  our  crown-trees,  to 
the  fun  and  rain  during  the  whole  winter-feafon,  when  fuch  expofure  is 
fo  eaflly  prevented. 
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which  might  have  produced,  by  good  management, 
hne  bright  fugar  of  much  greater  value  at  the  market! 
This  is  a  point  of  great  importance  to  every  planter, 
v/hofe  profit  depends  much  upon  the  goodnefs  of  his 
fugar:  for,  the  worft  pays  the  fame  freight,  duty,  and 
charges  as  the  very  beft. 

The  cane-juice  therefore,  after  being  drained  at  the 
mill  tnro’  a  brals  wire  fieve,  ought  to  run  down  to  the 
boiling-houfe  in  fpouts  lined  with  lead,  to  preferve  it 
from  tainting  J;  and  being  let  into  the  firft  clarifier, 
muft  be  there  boiled  over  a  moderate  fire  until  perfedt- 
]y  freed  from  all  feum  :  afterwards  it  muff  be  brained 
thro’  a  thick  coarfe  blanket,  and  then  boiled  to  fugar 
with  all  poflible  celerity.  But  let  the  coppers  be  ever 
fo  judicioufly  hung,  the  liquor  cannot  be  boiied  with 
due  quicknefs,  unlefs  the  manager  takes  peculiar  care 
to  provide  great  plenty  of  dry  fewel ,  or  mill-trafh  :  a 
materia]  circumftance  in  which  there  is  a  mod:  abfurd 
and  general  remifTnefs.  The  good  planter  therefore 
wdl  lay  up  a  flock  of  brufh-wood  cut  from  the  hedges 
of  his  boundary  before  the  crop  begins;  or  if  he  has 
plenty  of  wood,  enough  to  ferve  the  ufes  of  his  flill- 
houfe ;  by  which  means  he  may  foon  lay  up  a  lar^e 
fund  of  mill-trafh,  and  pack  it  either  in  ricks,  or  in  a 
large  trafh-houfe,  that  the  progrefs  of  his  crop  may 
not  be  hindered  by  every  fihower,  or  his  fugar  fpoiled 
by  dull  fires. 

But  how  can  fewel  be  preferved  from  wet  where  there 
are  not  tight  fliades  over  the  copper-holes  ?  and  how 
came  it  to  pafs  that  thefe  fhades  are  taken  away,  or 

fuffered 


t  Mill-cifterns  and  all  receivers  through  which  cane-juice  pafies, 
fhculd  be  lined  with  lead  ;  becaufe  wood  foon  taints  it,  and  the  greatest 
artift  cannot  make  the  beft  fugar  with  tainted  juice, 
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fuffered  to  decay  ?  Is  it  for  fear  of  fire  ?  That  indeed 
is  prevented  effe&ually  by  water-foaking  the  fewel 
with  every  fhower :  but  furely  this  is  to  incur  certain, 
conflant  injury,  for  fear  of  that  which  is  accidental, 
and  may  be  always  prevented  by  common  care :  for, 
befides  wetting  the  fewel,  we  deftroy  the  health  of 
thofe  negroes  who  make  fire,  by  expofing  them  to  all 
the  extremities  of  a  burning  fun,  and  to  every  little 
rain  from  the  dripping  eaves  of  a  boiling-houfe.  Thefe 
are  abfurdities  that  want  a  name;  or  have  fuch  as  decency 
cannot  ufe.  But  every  pafTenger  who  obferves  a  boil¬ 
ing-houfe  without  a  fhade,  muft  certainly  confider  it  as 
a  monument  of  the  *  manager’s  folly,  who  either 
wants  a  good  head,  or  a  good  heart,  or  both. 

The  judicious  boiler’s  next  care  is  to  provide  J  quick¬ 
lime  of  the  beft  fort  to  temper  his  liquor;  for,  other- 
wife  the  fugar  will  be  clammy,  than  which  it  cannot 
have  a  worfe  quality.  That  defedf  in  fugar  arifes  from 
two  very  different  caufes;  for,  flow  boiling,  and  bad 
temper-lime  have  the  very  fame  effedt.  The  lime  made 
from  marble,  or  any  other  land-lime-ftones,  is  the 
ftrongeft,  and  preferable  to  that  made  from  white  fea- 
coral ;  and  the  newer  it  is  from  the  kiln  the  better : 
for,  by  keeping  it  in  the  tightefl  cafks  for  any  long  du¬ 
ration,  fome  of  its  good  qualities  evaporate  ;  and 
therefore  in  the  daily  ufe  of  it,  the  air  mull  be  excluded. 

It 

*  By  the  word  manager  is  evidently  meant  the  chief  diieftor  of 
a  plantation,  whether  he  be  the  overfeer,  his  attorney,  or  prime 
agent. 

X  Having  tried  the  pearl-afh  in  a  variety  of  experiments,  both  in 
mufeovado  and  clayed  fugar,  I  muft  confcfs  it  anfwers  no  good  pur- 
pofe.  On  the  contrary,  it  never  fails  to  weaken  the  grain  of  fugar, 
and  to  impart  its  own  quality  of  difl’olving  by  expofure  to  the  open 
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It  is  impoffible  to  prefcribe  exactly  the  quantity  of 
lime  neceffary  for  every  fort  of  cane-juice  f.  Expe¬ 
rience  only  can  teach  this  art.  It  is,  however,  a  good 
rule  in  general  to  give  a  full  quantity,  which  can  only 
be  determined  precifely,  by  the  firft  fugar  made  ;  but 
by  dipping  a  fkimmer  into  the  tach,  when  the  liquor 
is  boiled  to  near  a  fyrup  height,  and  by  giving  it  two 
or  three  quick  twirls,  and  then  hanging  the  edges  of 
it  downward,  an  obferving  eye  mill  difcern  the  liquor 
falling  from  the  fkimmer  in  glaffy  fleaks.  If  thefe  hang 
long,  the  liquor  is  not  fufficiently  tempered ;  but  if 
fhort,  breaking  near  to  the  edge  of  the  fkimmer,  it  is  - 
tempered  enough.  When  cane-juice  is  tainted  by 
exceffive  drought,  fo  as  to  make  foxy,  bad  fugar,  there 
are  various  methods  in  ufe  of  extracting  the  taint. 
Among  thefe  I  never  found  any  fo  effectual  as  by  high 
tempering  the  liquor,  and  when  it  is  boiled  to  a  thick 
fyrup,  throw  into  the  tach  two  or  three  gallons  of  fair 
water ,  which  by  fudden  folution,  throws  up  the  taint, 
or  vifcous  fcum  (confining  of  the  lighteft  particles/ 
upon  the  furface,  from  whence  it  muft  be  fkimmed  off 
with  all  expedition,  and  referved  for  diftillation.  By 
this  practice,  which  I  inferred  from  fimple  reafon,  it 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  do  figna!  fervices  for  fome 
of  my  friends ;  and  I  dare  affirm  it  to  be  a  very  effectual 
method  of  making  ftrong  bright  fugar,  from  cane-juice 
very  much  tainted,  provided  it  be  rich,  or  at  full  ma- 


f  I  have  obferved  that  five  ounces  of  the  bed  quick  -  lime  are 
fufficient  for  zoo  gallons  of  good  cane-juice.  Infiead  of  increaiing 
the  quantity  of  lime,  I  would  advife  the  ufe  of  powdered  ailum,  one 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  which,  or  lefs,  to  a  ftrike  of  fugar,  will  give 
both  firmnefs  and  largenefs  of  grain  :  experiment  will  foon  determine 
whether  more  or  lefs  ailum  will  be  requifite, 
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turity  ;  but  if  the  fugar-canes  are  much  tainted  while 
the  juice  is  waterilh,  all  attempts  to  make  good  fugar 
of  it,  are  vain  and  fruitlefs :  for,  then  it  is  fit  only  for 
diftillation.  Indeed  a  ftrong  or  large  grained  fugar  can¬ 
not  by  any  art  be  made  from  waterilh  juice,  even  tho* 
untainted  by  drought :  and  therefore,  when  the  judi¬ 
cious  planter  finds  his  cane-juice  of  that  fort,  let  him 
ftrip  his  canes  from  all  the  tralh,  fullering  them  to 
ftand  for  6  weeks  expofed  to  the  air  and  fun,  and  he 
will  find  that  labor  amply  recompenfed  by  a  large 
product  of  very  good  fugar,  as  experience  has  often 
evinced. 

After  duly  tempering  the  cane-iuice  with  the 
flrongeft  quick-lime,  clarifying  it  over  a  moderate 
fire,  and  {training  it  as  before  delcribed,  let  it  be 
boiled  with  the  utmoft  quicknefs  to  a  middling  fugar- 
height,  which  will  give  it  a  large  grain,  and  a  fair 
color,  never-failing  qualities  to  procure  the  beft  price 
at  market.  This  art  of  boiling  fugar,  tho’  of  the 
greateft  importance  to  every  planter,  is  (I  know  not 
by  what  means)  generally  leaf!  underftood,  either  by 
overfeers,  or  their  mailers ;  but  that  point  of  greateft 
confequence  is  trufted  wholly  to  the  fkiil  of  negro- 
boilers,  who  indeed  arrive  by  long  habit  to  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  judgement  by  the  eye  only .  To  that  eye-art 
I  have  attended  with  all  diligence,  but  could  never 
acquire  a  critical  exadtnefs  :  for,  the  fight,  of  all  the 
other  fenfes,  is  molt  fallible,  and  fubjedl  to  deception  : 
a  little  more  or  lefs  butter  thrown  into  the  tach  will 
alter  the  whole  appearance,  and  often  deceive  the  mod: 
attentive  and  experienced  eye  ;  and  no  doubt  there  arc 
other  caufcs  lefs  obfervable,  which  produce  the  like 
tfxedt ;  and  therefore  I  recommend  boiling  by  the 

touch 
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touch  *  alfo,  which  is  abundantly  more  certain,  as 
two  witneffes  are  better  than  one. 

To  impart  by  words  the  knowledge  of  fugar-boil- 

ing  by  the  touchy  is  as  impofiible  as  to  teach  anv  other 
mecnanic  art,  which  can  be  attained  by  practice  only  i 
however,  to  convey  the  moll  adequate  idea  I  am  able, 
let  the  reader  pardon  the  tedioufnefs  of  fuch  a  dry 
defcription,  and  obferve  this  art  of  boiling  by  the 
touch  is  called  by  refiners  taking  proof  \  The  method 
of  doing  it,  is  by  a  pan-ftick,  of  four  feet  and  an  half 
long,  eighteen  inches  of  which  is  made  rounding  for 
the  grafp  of  the  left  hand,  and  three  feet  fiatwife, 
about  two  inches  broad,  and  an  inch  thick  :  by  im- 
merging  this  pan-ftick  into  the  liquor  when  boiled  to 
a  pretty  thick  confiftence,  it  will  be  fmeared,  upon 
which  the  boiler  puts  his  right  thumb,  taking  up  a 
fufficient  quantity,  and  touching  then  the  thumb  with 
the  fore-finger,  draws  the  liquid  fugar  like  a  thread  at 
the  inftant  when  the  heat  is  going  off :  this  thread 
when  broken  will  fhrink  from  the  thumb  to  the  fufi* 
pended  fore-finger,  in  feveral  lengths  as  the  boiler  in¬ 
tends  :  for  the  different  lengths  at  which  this  thread 
hangs  to  the  fore-finger,  determine  precifely  the  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  boiling  fugar  ;  and  thefe  degrees  are 
proportioned  to  the  feveral  fizes  of  moulds,  or  fugar- 
pots  in  which  it  is  cured.  The  denominations  by 
which  thefe  degrees  are  determined  by  refiners,  are, 
piece ,  lump ,  and  loaf-height .  Piece ‘height  is  the  highefl 
degree,  and  fuited  to  the  moulds  of  the  Iargeft  fize, 
which  contain  about  nine  gallons :  the  thread  of 

piece - 

*  The  art  of  boiling  by  the  touch  has  been  made  a  myftery  not 
to  be  imparted  to  negroes  j  but  I  do  aver  the  contrary  from  expe¬ 
riment. 
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piece-height  is  about  three  inches  long  :  that  of  lump- 
height ,  fuitable  to  moulds  of  half  the  former  fizes,  is 
when  the  thread  {lands  at  about  an  inch  from  the  fuf- 
pended  fore- finger  :  and  loaf-height ,  fuitable  to  the 
fmallefl  moulds,  is  determined  by  the  thread  of  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  long  from  the  fufpended  finger  :  and  this 
latter  proof  is  generally  moft  fuitable  to  the  planter’s 
purpofes  of  making  mufcovado-fugar ;  which  ought  to 
be  of  a  large  grain,  well  feparated  from  melloffes.  It 
has  been  faid  above,  that  the  boiler  mud  take  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  the  liquid  fugar  upon  his  thumb,  to 
make  an  exa£t  proof.  That  fufficiency  cannot  be  ex- 
prefled  in  words  precisely,  but  muft  be  juft  enough 
to  allow  the  drawing  of  a  thread,  and  not  more;  for 
that  will  occafion  fome  deception.  In  like  manner, 
if  the  thread  is  drawn  at  any  other  time  than  at  the 
critical  moment  when  the  heat  of  the  liquid  fugar  goes 
off  the  thumb,  the  boiler  will  be  deceived  ;  for,  if 
the  liquid  fugar  is  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  when 
drawn  into  a  firing,  it  will  vary  the  appearance.  In 
taking  proof,  the  young  learner  muft  expedl  to  blifter 
his  thumb,  which  he  will  think  a  fmall  fine  for  fo 
profitable  a  purchafe  :  but  to  give  him  as  little  pain  as 
poflible,  when  he  takes  up  the  liquid  fugar,  let  him  ob- 
ferve  to  keep  his  finger  and  thumb  nimbly  moving 
from  and  to  each  other  in  gentle  conta£l,  and  then 
draw  the  firing  at  that  inftant  when  the  intenfe  heat 
is  going  off,  by  which  means  he  will  fave  his  thumb 
from  bliftering,  and  obtain  an  exad  proof ,  accoiding 
to  the  rules  above  preferibed. 
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The  method  of  boiling  mufeovado-fugar  I  have  faid 
13  ^e^ow  loaf  height*,  and  if  then  it  is  cooled  with 
quicknefs  in  a  broad  fuperficies,  and  in  a  wooden  cooler, 
the  fugar  will  be  of  a  larger  grain  than  if  cooled  in  a 
deep  or  copper  veffel,  as  experience  evinces.  But  if  the 
fugar  is  intended  to  be  cured  in  pots  or  earthen  moulds, 
it  muft  be  cooled  in  copper,  or  deep  wooden  coolers, 
that  it  may  be  conveyed  from  thence  into  the  pots, 
while  in  the  ftate  of  a  thick  liquid.  This  will  occa- 
fion  the  grain  of  fugar  to  be  fmaller  (and  more  efpe- 
cially  if  judicioufly  ftirred  while  in  the  cooler)  which 
is  an  advantage  to  the  color  of  clayed  fugar  i  for,  a 
multitude  of  furfaces  will  reflect  more  rays  of  light, 
and  confequently  appear  whiter  than  larger  particles, 
which  have  fewer  furfaces.  For  that  reafon  the  moft 
expert  planters  of  Barbados  generally  boil  their  fugar 
higher  than  moft  other  people  ;  but  whether  to  fo 
much  profit,  muft  be  determined  by  future  experience  ; 
for,  if  a  much  lefs  quantity  of  very  white  fugar  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  boiling  high,  then,  by  the  contrary  method, 
the  queftion  is,  whether  the  greater  price  is  an  adequate 
recompence  for  fo  great  a  lofs  of  weight  In  my 
humble  opinion,  it  is  not  :  however,  it  is  worth  the 
trouble  to  determine  that  point  by  exa<S  weight  and 
meafure.  In  fuch  computations  the  refined  Barbados 

v 

managers  exceed  all  our  Iflanders.  From  one  of  thefe 
I  have  feen  a  receipt,  in  form  more  exafi  than  that  of 

a 

*  That  is  the  greateft  height  for  rich  cane-juice ;  but  when  vraterifli, 
it  will  be  high  enough,  when  a  thread  can  be  drawn.  It  is  a  general 
maxim  that  weak  cane-juice  muft  be  tempered  very  high  and  boiled  low? 
the  former  is  abfolutely  falfe  5  for  a  due  temper  muft  be  obferved  j  to 
boil  it  very  low,  is  right,  and  that  h  a  candy  height* 
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a  good  houfe-wife  for  making  a  pudding,  but  by  no 
means  equal  to  it  in  effe£h  That  celebrated  manager 
prefcribes  thus :  “  Take  fo  many  pounds  of  good  clay, 
«  and  make  it  into  a  batter  with  fo  much  water,  and 
«  then  put  it  to  fo  many  pounds  of  fugar,  contained  in 

a  pot  of  fo  many  gallons, 

Can  any  man  be  the  wifer  for  fuch  a  receipt  with 
all  appearance  of  exadtnefs  ?  On  the  contrary,  ex¬ 
perience  teftifies  this  plain  truth,  that  the  quantity 
and  thinnefs  of  clay-batter  mult  be  exa&ly  propor¬ 
tioned,  not  to  the  quantity  of  fugar ,  fo  much,  as  to  the 
degree  of  height  to  which  it  is  boiled,  which  the  face , 
or  furface  of  the  fugar  in  each  pot  mull  determine  :  for, 
if  the  cruft  breaks  near  the  center,  the  fugar  is  high 
boiled,  and  will  require  a  thinner  batter ;  and  fo  vice 
verfa^  the  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the  pot  the  furface 
cracks,  the  thicker  muft  be  the  clay  :  for,  clay-batter 
is  only  the  means  of  filtering  the  water  thro’  the  fugar 
by  eafy  degrees,  fo  as  to  wafh  the  grains  from  ail  the 
yellownefs,  or  tinge  of  mellofles,  without  diflolving 
the  fmalleft  particles.  In  this  proportion,  therefore, 
confifts  chiefly  the  art  of  claying,  not  to  fink  the  pot 
of  fugar  by  a  double  clay  lower  from  the  brim  than 
five  inches,  and  yet  to  whiten  the  whole  mafs  alike 
to  the  bottom  ;  but  this  cannot  be  effe&ed  without 
great  judgment  in  boiling  equally  ;  and  in  feparating 
the  pots  into  feveral  claftes,  fo  as  to  clay  each  parcel  in 
a  manner  fuitable  to  the  degree  of  boiling :  for  want 
of  this  art  it  is,  that  a  planter  may  grow  poorer  by 
claying  his  fugar,  than  if  he  makes  only  plain  mufco- 
vado  :  for,  the  lofs  of  fugar  diflblved  into  melloiles  by 
claying  injudicioufly,  cannot  be  compenfated  by  con¬ 
verting  it  into  rum.  He  therefore  who  propofes  to 

E  2  clay 
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day  fugar  to  advantage,  muft  firft  learn  the  art  cf 
boiling  by  the  touch,  as  the  only  criterion  of  boiling 
to  a  degree  of  exadtnefs  :  he  muft  learn  alfo  all  the 
other  proccfs  of  hailing  and  ftirring  the  fugar  after 
it  is  fhied  into  the  pots,  by  which  fmall  errors  in 
boiling  may  be  in  fome  meafure  re&ified.  The  fame 
fkill  is  requifite  to  boil  fugar  which  is  intended  to  be 
cured  in  pots,  without  being  clayed ;  and  therefore  that 
practice  is  very  unprofitable  :  for,  tho’  fugar  properly 
boiled  will  cure  beft  in  pots,  yet  if  there  be  the  leaft 
error  in  boiling,  it  will  occafion  the  fugar  to  be  of  a 
very  fmall  grain,  as  is  generally  the  cafe  of  Jamaica- 
fugai  :  for,  if  the  fame  fugar,  which  is  of  a  fmall 
giain,  by  being  put  into  pots,  had  been  cooled  with 
quickness,  in  a  broad  wooden  cooler,  and  cured  in 
hogfheads,  the  grain  would  have  been  much  larger,  as 
a  fingle  experiment  will  evince.  But  if,  in  conformity 
to  old  cuftoms,  a  manager  will  chufe  to  cure  in  pots, 
let  him  cool  his  fugar  in  a  fhallow  broad  cooler,  till  it 
oecomes  very  thick,  and  only  liquid  enough  to  be  taken 
up  With  a  ladle,  and  put  into  the  pots  :  for,' by  that 
means  he  will  have  a  much  larger  grained  fugar,  than 
by  the  prefent  practice  of  putting  it  hot  into  pots.  It 
is  a  common  practice  to  ftir  hot  fugar  once  or  twice 
after  being  put  into  the  coolers  ;  which  is  a  fure  means 
of  breaking  the  grain,  at  the  very  inftant  while  the 
fugar  is  granulating.  The  reader  will  pardon  the  te- 
dioufnefs  of  this  dry  defcription,  refolding  neceflarily 
from  the  nature  of  the  fobjeft  ;  and  muft  take  the  pains 
to  read,  as  he  would  undertake  any  other  kind  of  labor, 
to  promote  his  intereft :  for,  the  Author  cannot  have 
his  own  in  view,  by  communicating  to  others  gratis, 
what  he  learned  by  much  labor  and  expence.  Not 

how- 
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however  to  grow  more  tedious  by  spGiOgies,  let  us 
proceed  to  the  fourth  point  propofed.  % 

SECTION  IV. 

Of  dijlilling  Rum . 

TH I  S  art  not  having  felf-evident  principles  for  its 
bafis,  is  founded  folely  upon  experience.  The 
nature  of  fermentation  (which  is  previoufly  necefTary  to 
making  rum)  can  be  learned  only  by  pra&ice,  and  ad- 
jufttd  by  exa£t  weight  or  meafure  ;  and  even  then 
great  difappointments  will  happen  to  the  difliller; 
either  from  imperceptible  differences  of  heat  or  cold  ; 
or  from  fome  other  latent  caufes  not  aflignable.  All 
therefore  which  can  be  done  in  this  cafe,  is  to  help  the 
young  diftiller  by  a  few  general  rules.  As  fuff,  and 
principally  to  be  very  cleanly  in  the  whole  operation  t 
for,  if  the  mixture,  or  wafh,  fhould  become  four  by 
uncIeanJinefs,  it  never  will  yield  a  due  proportion  of 
fpirit.  Let  the  good  planter  therefore  take  particular 
care  to  cleanfe  his  veffels,  whether  cafks  or  cifterns, 
from  all  fediment  every  time  they  are  ufed  ;  and  let 
them  be  fometimes  fealded,  to  preferve  them  from  all 
fournefs  *. 

The  Barbadians  (who  think  themfelves  the  befl 
diftillers  in  all  the  fugar-iflands)  chufe  cafks  for  that 
purpofe  ;  but  I  believe  plank-ciflerns  fet  above  ground 


#  Whenever  the  liquor  of  a  ftill-hcufe  becomes  four,  the  fhorteft 
method  is  to  throw  it  all  away,  and  then  feald  the  velfels:  for,  t here 
is  not  any  art  yet  difeovered  which  can  reftore  it  to  a  capacity  of 
yielding  fpirit :  but  roapy  liquor  may  be  reftored  by  a  large  infufion  oi 
hot  water.  If  in  the  courfe  of  fermentation  the  wa/h  grows  very 
hot,  cold  water  rauft  be  given  to  reduce  it  to  a  moderate  heat. 


II 
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£as  uied  in  England)  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  well,  and 
are  k-fs  expenfive  than  iron-bound  butts  of  a  conical 
fhape  ;  provided  thofe  citterns  have  clofe  covers  to  pre¬ 
vent  evaporation.  If  thofe  critical  diftillers  above- 
mentioned  could  be  contented  with  lefs  in  quantity, 
1  prefume  their  common  rum  would  have  a  reputation 
proportionate  to  what  is  called  their  fine  fpirit :  for, 
upon  the  whole  it  is  not  for  the  general  intereft  of  an 
ifland  to  make  rum  below  the  juft  ftandard  of  good  proof. 
He  therefore  is  the  beft  diftiller  who  makes  mod  rum 

of  a  due  proof,  in  *  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  his 

ingredients.  , 

The  next  care  of  a  good  diftiller  is  to  have  a  large 
fund  of  cool,  clear,  and  fine  lees :  for,  if  thefe  lees 
(which  are  as  yeaft  or  barm)  be  either  hot  or  foul,  the 
fermentation  will  be  fluggifh  and  unprofitable. 

The  method  of  preparing  fine  lees  always  ready  for 
ufe,  is  to  have  three  citterns  of  dimenfions  fufficient 
to  hold  three  thoufand  gallons,  placed  out  of  doors  in 
frames.  Into  each  of  thefe  alternately  the  hot  lees 
may  run  by  a  fpout  from  the  flills,  and  after  ftanding 
long  enough  to  grow  cool  and  fine,  let  it  be  drawn  by 
a  cock,  clear  from  all  fediment,  into  a  large  cittern 
within  doors,  to  be  kept  for  ufe.  But  let  it  be  flriftly 
obferved  never  to  referve  lees  of  four  liquor,  which 
yields  no  rum  :  on  the  contrary,  let  all  fuch  be  thrown 
away  as  pernicious,  and  make  new  lees  either  by  fet- 


finer 
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The  boarters  in  the  art  of  making  much  more  rum  than  their 
neighbours,  give  room  to  fufpeft  that  they  defraud  the  boiling, 
houfe  j  and  fo  by  dimini/hing  the  quantity  of  fugar,  may  eafiiy  in- 
creafe  the  quantity  of  rum,  which  is  by  no  means  an  equivalent; 

and  therefore  all  fuch  fraud  muft  be  prevented  by  ftria  prohibition, 
and  narrow  infneftion. 
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ting  mellofles  with  fair  water,  or  fcum  and  water, 
with  or  without  any  addition  of  melloffes  ;  and  when 
that  has  fermented  properly,  fo  as  to  yield  any  proof- 
rum,  the  diftiller  may  depend  upon  thefe  lees  as  good. 
Thus  original  good  lees  mud  be  made  at  the  beginning 
of  each  crop  ;  or  at  any  other  time  when  the  liquor 
becomes  four,  and  fit  only  to  be  thrown  away. 

The  general  method  of  compounding  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  for  making  rum,  is  in  this  proportion ;  which, 
however,  may  be  varied  as  occafion  requires,  with 
good  effe&,  by  a  judicious  diftiller.  One  third  of  fcum 
from  the  cane-juice,  one  third  of  water  from  the  wafii- 
ing  of  the  coppers,  (which  ought  to  be  wafhed  once 
every  twenty- four  hours,  if  the  boiler  experts  to  make 
very  good  fugar)  and  one  third  lees,  is,  I  fay,  the 
general  proportion  now  in  ufe.  And  when  thefe  in¬ 
gredients  are  put  together  pretty  cool,  and  well  mixed, 
the  fermentation  will  begin  foon,  and  rife  in  twenty- 
four  hours  to  a  proper  height  for  admitting  the  firft 
charge  of  melloffes.  Of  this  fix  gallons  for  every 
hundred  gallons  of  wafh,  is  the  general  proportion  to 
be  given  at  twice  :  three  per  cent,  at  the  firfl  charge 
when  the  liquor  is  rifen  to  an  high  fermentation,  and 
the  other  three  per  cent,  f  a  day  afterwards,  or  a  little 
longer,  when  the  wafh  is  in  a  high  fermentation  :  for, 
if  the  fecond  charge  is  given  after  the  fermentation 
abates,  the  liquor  will  grow  fluggifh,  and  never  yield 
a  due  proportion  of  rum. 

This,  I  fay,  is  the  general  method  of  compounding 
wafh,  and  adding  rmllofies  at  two  different  times, 

E  4  during 


+  The  time  here  fixed  for  the  fecond  charge  for  melloiTeJ,  is  in 
compliance  with  common  pra&ice :  hut  a  good  uftc  is  the  bc.t  iu!c. 
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during  the  height  of  fermentation  j  and  therefore  I 
fuffered  my  diftillers  to  purfue  it  to  my  great  lofs  :  but 
now  I  am  convinced  by  repeated  experiments,  that 
by  fetting  the  wafii  and  the  quantity  of  melloffes  at 
once,  fas  is  the  conftant  practice  both  in  Old  and  New 
England)  is  the  fureft  and  beft  method  of  producing 
rum  ;  lor  this  method  requires  no  other  anxiety  or  at¬ 
tention  of  the  diftiller,  but  to  judge  by  his  feeling  of 
the  heat  during  the  progrefs  of  the  fermentation,  and 
whenever  he  finds  it  riling  to  near  blood-heat,  imme¬ 
diately  to  cool  it  by  one,  two  or  three  pails  of  cold 
water,  fo  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  moderate  equable  heat: 
t  on  the  contrary,  if  the  ingredients  be  fet  warm,  and 
grow  colder,  and  the  fermentation  is  fluggifh,  the  in- 

fuilon  of  hot  water  will  raife,  as  the  cold  water  abates 
the  fermentation. 

This  method  therefore  I  recommend,  as  being  the 

moft  certain,  and  requiring  the  leaft  attention  and 

.  nicety  :  whereas,  by  charging  the  mellofTes  at  different 

times,  the  degree  of  fermentation  muft  be  obferved 

with  critical  nicety,  or  the  wafh  is  fpoiled  ;  as  every 

planter  often  finds  by  the  effedt,  tho’  he  feldom  fees 
$he  caufe. 

When  the  fermentation  falls  by  eafy  degrees  from 
the  fifth  to  the  feventh  or  eighth  day,  fo  as  then  to  grow 
fine,  and  throw  up  fiowly  a  few  clear  beads,  or  air- 
globu.es,  it  is  ripe  for  dxfiillation  *  ;  and  with  thefe 

air- 

f  Blood-heat  by  Farhenet's  thermometer  is  at  $6  :  by  a  moderate 
equable  heat,  I  mean  the  degree  of  90,  which  is  about  10  degrees 
aoove  the  medium  heat  of  the  air  in  this  climate. 

Thofe  appearances  are  fuitable  only  to  a  very  weak  wa/h  :  but  if 

it  be  rich,  it  cannot  be  fit  for  diftillation,  until  quite  fiat  and  a  cream 
upon  it. 
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air- globules  will  appear  other  fymptoms  difcernable  by 
the  tafte  and  frnell,  which  cannot  be  defcribed,  and 
which  experience  muft  teach,  if  the  obferving  planter 
is  not  over-nice  of  his  fingers,  tafte,  and  frnell. 

The  liquor  or  wadi  being  duly  fermented  and  fall¬ 
en,  muft  be  conveyed  into  the  ftill,  as  fine  from  the 
fediment  as  poftible,  by  cocks,  or  wooden  foflets, 
placed  within  two  inches  of  the  bottom  of  each  veflel : 
for  if  the  fediment  paftes  into  the  ftill,  it  will  not  only 
give  the  fpirit  extracted,  a  faetid  frnell  and  tafte,  but  in¬ 
cruft  the  bottom  of  the  ftill,  and  corrode  the  copper; 
to  prevent  therefore  that  laft  ill  effeft,  conftant  care 
inuft  be  taken  to  fcour  often  the  bottoms  of  your 
ftills. 

In  like  manner,  fo  foon  as  the  veflels  are  emptied, 
and  the  fediment  wafhed  out,  let  the  quantity  of  fine 
lees  intended  for  the  next  fetting,  be  poured  in:  for 
otherwife  thofe  veflels  will  in  a  few  hours  become 
four  and  unfit  for  ufe :  but  by  the  lees  will  be  pre- 
ferved  fweet  for  three  or  four  days,  and  forward  the 
fermentation  of  the  fucceeding  wadi. 

Indeed,  much  of  the  profit  of  diftillation  depends 
upon  the  care  of  preferving  our  veflels  free  from  all 
fournefs,  and  in  fetting  the  wafh  in  regular  and  daily 
fucceflion  during  the  whole  crop  :  for  when  the  wind 
blowsT  frefti,  and  the  boiling-houfe  affords  fcum  in 
abundance,  then  much  of  that,  and  little  mellofles, 
fhould  make  the  compofition.  On  the  contrary,  when 
there  is  but  a  fcanty  produift  of  fcum,  the  quantity  of 
mellofles  muft  be  increafed  ;  and  when  at  any  time 
there  is  none  at  all,  mellofles  with  water,  and  a  large 
part  of  lees,  muft  make  the  compofition  ;  from  whence 
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a  gallon  of  rum  may  be  produced  for  every  gallon  of 
mellofies  ufed.  By  this  regularity,  it  is  no  difficulty  to 
produce  two  hogfheads  of  rum  for  three  hogfheads  of 
fugar,  without  mifpending  time  upon  grinding  rotten 
canes,  which  ought  to  be  applied  to  grinding  found 
ones  for  fugar. 

The  good  planter’s  next  concern  mull  be  to  draw 
off  rum  by  a  conftant  and  equal  fire,  To  as  at  firft  not 
to  let  his  ftill  fpew ;  for  preventing  of  which,  it  muft 
not  be  filled  higher  than  within  eight  or  ten  inches  of 
the  brim  ;  and  then,  if  the  ftill  be  large,  keep  an 
equal  fire,  fufficient  to  run  a  ftream  of  fpirit  from  the 
worm,  nearly  as  big  as  a  man’s  little  finger  ;  taking 
particular  care  to  keep  the  $  worm-tub  perfe&ly 
cool  by  a  conftant  influx  of  cold  clear  water,  let  into 
the  tub  thro’  a  large  fquare  trunk  of  wood,  placed 
perpendicularly,  and  the  loweft  end  within  fix  inches 
of  the  bottom  :  there  the  cold  water  entering  by  the 
bottom  of  the  trunk,  may  fwell  the  hot  water  to  over¬ 
flow  thro’  a  lip  made  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  worm- 
tub  for  that  purpofe  :  from  thence  convey  it  by  a  fpout 
to  an  open  refervoir  out  of  doors,  where  it  may  cool, 
and  be  applied  again  to  the  fame  ufe,  in  places  where 
water  is  not  plenty  :  but  where  the  planter  is  bleffed 
with  a  little  ftream  of  water,  it  is  eafy  fo  to  contrive 
channels,  as  to  pafs  it  thro’  his  boiling-houfe,  and  ftill- 
houfe,  to  the  worm-tubs,  without  pumps,  or  any  other 

hand- 

\  A  large  worm-tub  bigger  than  ufual  in  proportion  to  the  worm, 
fey  containing  more  water  will  be  the  cooler  j  and  if  the  worm  be  hung 
eighteen  inches  from  the  bottom,  it  will  be  farther  from  fediment.  The 
failure  and  conftant  decay  of  worm-tubs  cccafions  much  expence  and 
frequent  difappointment  :  to  prevent  which,  a  ciftern  of  24  feet  long, 

%  feet  deep,  and  9  feet  wide,  will  hold  3  large  worms  for  an  age. 
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hand-labor  :  but  if  he  has  not  a  current  to  the  works, 
he  may  by  a  cheap  machine,  called  a  wind- mill-pump, 
draw  all  the  advantage  without  hand-labor,  if  he  has 
plenty  of  water.  This  is  worth  the  expence,  fince 
nothing  conduces  fo  much  to  improve  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  rum,  as  keeping  the  J  worm-tubs  per¬ 
fectly  cool  ;  for  otherwife  a  great  part  of  the  fpirit 
will  evaporate,  and  the  rum  acquire  a  burnt  difagree- 
able  tafte,  not  wholefome  for  thofe  who  drink  it.  The 
worm-tub  therefore  muft  be  kept  perfectly  cool,  by 
a  conftant  influx  of  cold  water,  which  condenfing  the 
vapor  as  it  pafles  thro’  the  windings  of  the  worm, 
renders  it  a  fpirituous  fluid  ;  and  the  cooler  it  pafles, 
the  better  will  be  the  fpirit,  and  the  more  of  it.  With 
this  view  to  coolnefs,  I  prefume  the  general  practice 
here  of  hanging  ftills  out  of  doors,  took  its  rife  :  but 
I  conceive  it  to  be  a  moll:  egregious  error  ;  for  in  all 
other  cafes  Jhade  and  wind  cool  every  kind  of  liquid 
much  fooner  than  wind  and  fun.  But  if  there  were 
really  fome  little  advantages  of  that  fort,  can  they  be 
a  counter-balance  to  the  inconvenience  of  expofing 
our  negroes  unnecejfarily  to  all  the  extremities  of  heat, 
cold,  rain,  and  wind  ?  Is  this  moral  re&itudc  ?  And  is 
it  not  equally  inconfiftent  with  every  man’s  real  in- 
terefl:  to  expofe  his  people  to  all  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather,  fubjeCIing  them  to  the  lofs  of  health  and 
life  ;  his  rum  to  wafle  in  windy  weather,  and  to  thefts 
at  all  feafons  ? 

The  ftream  of  fpirit  running  from  the  worm  of  a 
flill  of  500  gallons  (I  have  faid)  ought  to  be  near  as 
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t  A  force-pump  is  beft,  bccaufe  it  will  throw  the  water  60  feet 
high. 
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big  as  a  man’s  little  finger;  becaufe  I  have  learned 
from  repeated  experiments,  that  if  that  ftream  is  va¬ 
ried  to  the  bignefs  of  a  ftraw  by  an  unequal  fire, 
the  fpirit  will  become  weak  ;  but  raife  it  again  to  the 
former  ftaniiard,  and  it  will  become  a  proof-fpirit ; 
provided  the  tub  be  very  cool.  Whether  the  beft  me¬ 
thod  of  diftilling  low-wines  is  by  returning  them  into 
the  fublequent  ftill  of  liquor,  or  by  drawing  them  oft 
feparately,  experience  muft  determine.  The  firft  me¬ 
thod  will  certainly  produce  a  cooler  fpirit,  more  pa¬ 
latable  and  whole fome  ;  but  the  latter  feems  more 
profitable  for  the  London- market,  becaufe  the  buyers 
there  approve  of  a  fiery  fpirit  which  will  bear  raoft 
adulteration  ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  the  oftener  a 
fpirit  is  diflilled,  the  more  fiery  it  will  be.  This 
is  evidently  the  ground  of  preferring  Jamaica-rum 
to  all  ether,  not  only  becaufe  it  is  of  a  much  higher 
proof,  but  alfo  more  hot,  and  capable  therefore  of 
more  adulteration  :  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  Jamaica-planter  does  not  lofe  more  by  double 
diftiilation  and  over-proof  than  he  gains  by  the  price 
at  London.  If  that  be  a  fadl,  (as  experiment  may 
foon  determine)  it  will  be  for  his  profit  to  draw 
more  proof-rum  from  the  wafh,  and  a  lefs  quantity 
of  low-wines,  as  expert  difiillers  do  in  Barbados :  but 
moft  certainly  the  fpirit  drawn  from  the  wafh  is  more 
cool,  palatable,  and  wholefome,  than  that  extra&ed 
from  low-wines,  by  double  diftiilation.  However,  not 
to  impofe  my  private  opinion  upon  the  candid  planter, 
both  methods  are  propofed,  that  he  may  chufe  that 
which  is  beft  :  and  when  he  arrives  at  (kill  enough 
to  produce  two  hundred  and  forty  gallons  of  good 
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proof-rum  for  three  hogfheads  of  fugar,  he  will  arrive 
to  the  higheft  degree  of  perfection  I  ever  attained.  But 
this  he  can  never  do  without  the  utmoftcare  and  regu¬ 
larity  :  for,  he  muft  fo  contrive  to  fet  his  cifterns  of 
wafh,  as  to  ferment  in  due  time,  and  become  ripe  for 
diftillation  in  regular  fucceftion  every  morning,  that  his 
negroes  may  do  the  work  of  the  day  between  fun-rifmg 
and  fun-fetting ;  for,  nothing  is  more  unprofitable,  and 
dangerous  too,  than  diftilling  at  night.  It  is  true, 
that  fuch  a  regular  progrefs  requires  much  care  and 
contrivance,  a  roomly  ftill-houfe,  and  large  Hills  at  a 
great  expence :  but  yet,  every  good  ceconomift  will 
find  by  experience,  that  the  firft  charge  of  a  complete 
well-contrived  fugar-work,  large  enough  to  take  ofF 
his  crop  in  due  time,  without  boiling  after  ten  of 
the  clock  at  night,  or  diftilling  after  fun-fet,  will 
amply  recompenfe  all  the  expence,  by  the  quantity 
and  good  quality  of  his  rum  and  fugar  ;  as  by  giving 
his  negroes  a  due  portion  of  reft,  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  ftrong,  chearful  and  vigorous  "to  tranfact  the 
fucceeding  labor  of  the  day,  with  eafe  to  them,  and 
happinefs  to  himfelf. 

Tho’  many  precepts  before  fuggefted,  are  taken 
from  the  Englifh  hufbandry  now  in  ufe  :  yet  before 
I  conclude,  it  is  neceftary  to  give  the  planter  a  cau¬ 
tion,  againft  turning  any  of  his  land  to  pafture,  by 
way  of  improving  it  by  reji\  for  tho’  this  is  a  right 
practice  in  cold  countries,  it  is  not  fo  in  warm  cli¬ 
mates.  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  in  cold  climates  the 
froft  operates  like  wedges,  opening  the  foil,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  vegetative  powers  of  the  air,  and  fnow, 
at  every  thaw  of  the  froft  5  and  thus  is  fru&ified, 
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while  laid  down  to  gtafs :  but  in  warm  countries,  land 
turned  to  pafture,  is  baked  by  the  fun,  and  trodden  by 
cattle,  to  a  compadfnefs,  that  will  not  admit  the  vege~ 
tative  powers  of  the  air  to  enter  it.  Thus  plain  reafon 
fliews,  that  the  fame  practice  cannot  fuit  difFerent  cli¬ 
mates;  and  my  own  experience  confirms  that  truth,  by 
repeated  trials,  from  one  to  ten  years. 


FINIS. 


